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SIR WINSTON AT EIGHTY 


“He is a man, take him for all in all, 
We shall not look upon his like again’. 


O no living man do those words apply with greater force than to Sir 

Winston Churchill, who completes his eightieth year before this 

month is out. But to take him for all in all is not so easy. There is 
so much to take, and of such vast variety. There is the irrepressible young 
soldier, the Radical Liberal, the slightly hesitant Conservative, the 
experienced administrator and statesman, the gifted writer, the in- 
comparable orator. Out of all these the octogenarian of today is 
compounded, and there is a dash of each of them in his temperament and 
character. From them all he emerges as the greatest citizen of the world, 
with his natural force unabated and his zest for life unquenched. It is 
astonishing to reflect that that supreme position was achieved in little over 
five years. What would have been said of him if he had died in 1939, when 
he was not quite sixty-five? For eleven years before that he had been out 
of office and out of power, harrying the Governments of the day usefully 
over rearmament and not so usefully over India. Earlier he had been 
conspicuous for risking the country’s prosperity and social stability by a 
premature and short-lived return to the gold standard, so that “the pound 
might look the dollar in the face.”” As the First War broke out he had per- 
formed the signal service of keeping the navy mobilised instead of 
dispersing it after manoeuvres, but it could not be quite forgotten that he 
and Lloyd George had been foremost in the Cabinet in protesting against 
the laying-down of six battleships—which in the end became eight. His 
dash for Antwerp with a scratch contingent was rather the fruit of a sudden 
impulse than of rational policy. He committed the country to the doubtful 
venture of the Dardanelles, though it was no fault of his that what might 
have so brilliantly succeeded came to so ill-starred an end. And when, 
irked by absence from the seat of action, he betook himself from West- 
minster to France it was to find no opportunities offered that could give him 
satisfaction. 

Right down, in fact, to 1939 he was Churchill the brilliant, Churchill the 
incalculable, often enough Churchill the wayward, overshadowed in the 
First War by Lloyd George, and later, strangely enough, finding the arrows 
of his oratory and his epigrams too frequently fall blunted from the 
corselet of Baldwin’s unassuming and unpretentious diction. Then came 
those five crowded years of glorious life. At last the hour had found the 
man, and never Chatham at his greatest did for Britain what Churchill 
did for it at the crisis of its fate, for in Chatham’s time at least the soil of 
Britain was safe; in Churchill’s the fear of invasion was real and imminent. 
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Moreover it was the common people whom Churchill stirred; Chatham 
had no means of doing that. 

Is Sir Winston greater than his great ancestor whose classic biography 
he wrote in the years when successive Governments had no need of him? 
Actually the comparison will not lie. Marlborough was a soldier, one of 
the greatest of all time, but never 2 statesman, and except on the battlefield 
he never inspired the trust which Churchill in the war years in such ample 
measure commanded. Churchill, it is true, was a soldier and a writer 
before ever he turned to politics. He fought on the North West Frontier 
of India and wrote “The Malakand Field Force”. He fought with 
Kitchener at Omdurman, and wrote “The River War”. He went out to 
South Africa to write despatches for the Morning Post, was made prisoner 
by a Boer named Botha and taken to be cross-examined by a Boer named 
Smuts, He was to see more of both of them in later life. 

Politics, when he did take them up, brought only chequered satisfaction. 
He sat for Oldham, and then North West Manchester, lost the Manchester 
seat, went to Dundee and stayed there for fourteen years, then was beaten 
successively there and at Leicester and Westminster, and finally settled 
down at Epping (Woodford since redistribution) for life. He had his great 
days in office, but he had many that were anything but great in the wilder- 
ness. And into the wilderness again went the nation’s hero in 1945. 

But beside that historic lustrum what does anything else matter? 

Qualities were revealed then for the like of which we must go back to 
Chatham, and even, there, as has been said, find them possibly equalled 
but not excelled. It was not Churchill but his great predecessor who 
exclaimed, “‘I know that I can save this country and that no one else can”, 
but that Churchill thought the same, if he did not say it, cannot be ques- 
tioned. What he wrote of the close of the day when he received chief 
power at the King’s hands in 1940 is impressive and revealing: “As I went 
to bed about 3 a.m. I was conscious of a profound sense of relief. At last 
I had authority to give directions over the whole scene. ... I could not 
be reproached either for making the war or for want of preparation for it. 
I thought I knew a good deal about it all and I was sure I should not fail. 
Therefore, though impatient for the morning, I went to bed and slept 
soundly. How different from that other night two years earlier, when 
news came that Anthony Eden had resigned the office of Foreign Secretary 
—-“‘My heart sank, and for a while the dark waters of despair overwhelmed 
me. ... Sleep deserted me. From midnight till dawn I lay in my bed 
consumed by emotions of sorrow and fear”. The partnership created in 
1940 has never been broken. 
Atlantic in 1942 Churchill wrote to the King to the effect that “in the 
event of my death on this journey” Eden was beyond question the right 
choice as his successor, and nothing, it may be held certain, gives him 
greater peace of mind today than the knowledge that, when at no distant 
date he passes on the torch, it will be into the hands of the Minister to 
whom of all his colleagues he stands closest. 

What are the qualities which made Churchill a War Premier unique in 
English history? Courage, refusal ever to contemplate defeat, of course. It 
must have taken courage far beyond the ordinary to maintain faith in victory 
on that day at the climax of the Battle of Britain when, at the headquarters 
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of Fighter Command at Uxbridge, he asked what reserves remained, 
and was toid simply, “None”. He had asked about reserves once 
before, at the time of the German break-through in France. Weygand 
was striving to close the gap. What reserves had he to throw in? Churchill 
asked. The answer was, “None”. He may have despaired of France then. 
He could never despair of his own country. 

That was a resolute, grim courage. Akin to it, but different, was a 
slightly irresponsible venturesomeness, a determination to be at the centre 
of anything going on, which Churchill manifested from the day when as 
Home Secretary in 1911 he rushed down to a street in Stepney where 
police and a detachment of the Guards were battling with armed murderers, 
to D-day in 1944, when he was only restrained from accompanying the 
invaders by the King’s declaration, “If you go I go too”. The same 
quality marked his preference for roof over cellar during air-raids. 

But his greatest quality of all was the gift of leadership. The country 
had drifted under MacDonald, Baldwin and Chamberlain. Under 
Churchill it found what it had lacked. In a half-forgotten book, “‘Dialogues 
sur le Commandement’’, André Siegfried discusses suggestively the old and 
important question whether in war the occasion makes the man or the man 
creates the occasion. In Churchill’s case both happened. He did not 
become something different in 1940. It was that in face of crisis, and with 
opportunity in his hands, qualities and capacities that were always there 
found release in action. 

But they found it first in words. What those incomparable speeches, 
beginning with the “blood, toil, tears and sweat” prediction, effected in 
inspiring the nation can never be assessed. To affirm that unus homo nohis 
hortando restituit rem would hardly be to say a word too much. The 
phrases and epigrams of these dark days—“‘Never in the field of human 
conflict was so much owed by so many to so few’”’; “Let us brace ourselves 
to our duty and so bear ourselves that if the British Empire and its 
Commonwealth last a thousand years men will say “This was their finest 
hour’ ’”’—have already imprinted themselves on history. Rarely have 
words made a greater contribution to victory. And at the end the man 
who made victory was thrown aside by the nation he had saved. The 
world, not comprehending British politics, stood astounded. Churchill, 
who, it must be recognised, had shown little wisdom in his approach to the 
electors, permitted himself one passage of tempered bitterness, recording 
how he had “acquired the chief power in the State, which henceforth I 
wielded in ever-growing measure for five years and three months of world 
war, at the end of which time, with our enemies having surrendered 
unconditionally or being about to do so, I was immediately dismissed by 
the British electorate from all further conduct of their affairs”. But he has 
never borne malice. Having opposed the Government of India Bill with 
unexampled pertinacity, he had announced, when once the measure had 
become law, that he accepted it without further cavil as such. And 
Eisenhower has borne testimony that during the war, however persistently 
Churchill might have pressed his own point of view, as soon as a decision 
had gone against him he carried it out with the utmost loyalty. 

And now he completes eighty years—still in office. Other notable 
statesmen of course have achieved that. Palmerston was still Prime 
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Minister at eighty. At eighty Mr. Gladstone had still to wait three years 
before forming his fourth administration and four before introducing his 
second Home Rule Bill and carrying it almost single-handed through the 
Commons. But the desire for most men after eighty, or sooner, is for rest. 

Whether Churchill wants rest, whether he would ever be happy away from 
the heart of things, may be doubted. Yet the time to pass on the burden 
must come, and come soon. He will never drop out of sight. So long as he 
lives he will hold the stage. At the end he will leave imperishable memorials. 

In him the injunction si monumentum requiris circumspice takes on a new 
connotation, for his monument is the country he saved from enslavement. 

And even if none of that had happened his books—the Marlborough, the 
Lord Randolph, the histories of both the Great Wars—would have won 
him an enduring place among the great writers of the century. His 
faults, which no one would deny, are pale things beside his achievements. 
Politically he is at his worst in opposition. In the 1945 Parliament he 
made great speeches when great speeches were called for, but too many 
that were far from great. Now, back in the seat of power, he is a different man, 
evoking from the other side involuntary laughter instead of angry vitupera- 
tion. In the celebration of his birthday all party divisions will be forgotten. 
A dominating, intensely human, sometimes engagingly eccentric, figure 
will receive the tribute justly due to one who has served his country in 
different fields for sixty years, and never in its darkest hours despaired of its 
fortunes. Witson Harris. 


THE LONDON CONFERENCE 


HE London Conference has filled the gap created by France’s 

refusal to sign EDC. It has laid down the framework of an 

organisation which will secure the objectives aimed at by the latter. 
According to its plan, Germany will almost immediately become a 
Sovereign State; but she will voluntarily submit to restrictions in respect 
of army matters, and especially of arms production. Allied occupation 
rights will come to an end, apart from reservations safeguarding the forces 
stationed in Germany. The Allies have recognised that there is no better 
battlecry for nationalist agitators than “discrimination”, and the Germans 
are making allowances for that fear of militarism which their own repre- 
sentatives have strengthened when they warned the world of the dangers 
from a national German army. 

Germany and Italy are to be admitted to the Brussels (Western Union 
Treaty)}—the military, cultural and economic alliance between France, 
Great Britain and the Benelux countries concluded in 1948. Its members 
bound themselves to form a coalition army. Germany’s contribution to it 
will consist of the twelve divisions fixed by the EDC scheme. The 
Council of the Treaty Powers, composed of the Foreign Ministers of the 
member countries, will watch over the strict observation of military 
agreements. Through an agency under its control it will see to it that the 
size and composition of German armed forces and types and quantities 
of German armament production will be within stipulated limits. No 
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national contingent can be increased without the unanimous consent of the 
Council. The Agency will do most of the work which under EDC was 
entrusted to a Commissariate; but this Commissariate was a budding 
sovereign body, the Agency is an organ of seven allied governments. 
Western Union armies will be integrated with the forces under the control 
of the North Atlantic Treaty Organisation (NATO), and be put under 
the command of its Commander-in-Chief. Germany will be invited to 
become a member of NATO. Great Britain has undertaken to maintain 
four divisions and tactical aircraft on the Continent, and the U.S.A. and 
Canada are expected to remain in Europe. The German Federal Republic 
is recognised as the only government “legitimately constituted and there- 
fore entitled to speak for Germany”. It has accepted the obligation of 
Article 2 of the United Nations, ‘‘never to have recourse to force to achieve 
the re-unification of Germany or the modification of the present 
boundaries of the Federal Republic”. The details of the agreement have 
been worked out, and the entire scheme will have to be ratified by parlia- 
ments. 

The London Conference has done more than filling a gap. It rightly 
states, ““A Western Europe is now emerging which, resting on the close 
association of the United Kingdom with the Continent and on the growing 
friendship between the participating countries, will re-enforce the Atlantic 
Community. The system elaborated by the conference will further the 
development of European unity and integration”. This falls short of 
the dazzling scheme of a united Europe patterned after the American 
constitution, in which every member nation would renounce its sovereignty. 
When it was first mooted as the only way for reconciling Germany and 
France, for creating a strong European army, and for establishing a com- 
mon market for 170 million men, it kindled the imagination of the U.S.A. 
and made them feel richly rewarded for the heavy sacrifices their generous 
aid to Europe had placed on their taxpayers. They were deceived. 

Among the sponsors of Little Europe were genuine practical idealists 
like M. Schuman, who found it easy to co-operate with Dr. Adenauer, a 
fellow Rhinelander. But behind the generous impulses which appealed 
to men and women on both sides of the Rhine, there were business 
schemers whose main object was not so much the reconciliation of two 
hitherto hostile nations as a coal and steel pool in which Germany’s 
natural advantages were to be offset in favour of France. In the guise of a 
free common market a protected area was established, the political control 
of which was to be taken away from national governments and handed 
over to a private group, an attempt which was partially frustrated by the 
Benelux countries. No less a person than M. Schuman claimed the 
Saar for France in order to bring her steel potential up to that of Germany. 
France hoped moreover to recover by federation her ascendancy on the 
Continent, which she had failed to regain by victory and domination. She 
consented to German rearmament on the condition that German armed 
forces would be incorporated in a European army controlled by a 
European quasi-sovereign Commissariate. A sovereign federal multi- 
national European State was finally to arise from it, in which Germany 
would be in a permanent minority. The natural order of things in which 
an army is an instrument of a sovereign state was to be inverted: a sovereign 
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European State was to be the offspring of a mixed European army. A 
body was to be created in the hope that it would grow a head. The Germans 
had responded almost enthusiastically, a large number from honourable 
motives. The resurrection of a kind of Carolingian Empire appealed to 
some of them. To others the scheme was the only way quickly to get rid 
of the economic shackles imposed upon them by the occupying powers. It 
was worth their while to submit to some temporary discriminations, for 
they had no doubt that in the long run they would rule the roost. There 
was no enthusiasm for rearmament and there is none now. But there was a 
somewhat naive belief that aggressive militarism could be held more easily 
in check in a multi-national federation than in a national state. Had the 
French acted quickly, EDC might have been carried, but they wasted 
time by demanding additional concessions. In the meantime Germany’s 
rapid economic recovery had upset all their calculations. It was becoming 
evident that Germany, not France, would lead in a six power federal union. 
Once a large number of French politicians had recognised this they were 
no longer prepared to hand over French sovereignty to a body they could 
not dominate. 

There is no reason whatsoever for regretting the collapse of EDC. 
The last three months have made it very clear, that the planned ‘“‘marriage 
de convenance” between France and Germany had not yet gnerated a 
spark of love. France’s fears of German rearmament have grown and 
become more outspoken, partly no doubt because Russia’s more conciliatory 
attitude seemed to make the conclusion of that marriage less imperative. 
Dr. Adenauer’s reaction to this worsened the situation; he had betrayed a 
deplorable lack of understanding. When France was in agony over Indo- 
China he had nothing better to say to his future partner than provocative 
harsh words. He may have acted on the promptings of his French 
friends, who seemed more interested in defeating Mendé:-France than in 
Franco-German reconciliation. Their attitude has given some substance 
to the whisperings which had been heard from time to time that the Six 
Power Little Europe was to be the stronghold of Europe’s clerical parties. 
There was in any case a lamentable absence of a genuine European spirit. 
Without it a multi-national Soveriegn European Union would be a house 
divided against itself. 

The widely advertised supra-national European government formed 
by six countries who have divested themselves of their own sovereignty, 
would have been dependent on a democratically elected parliament. In 
such a parliament each nation would be a minority. But the only member 
which would have large scale national territorial grievances would be the 
German. There is a Germanic Irredenta with at least twenty million 
inhabitants. One can assume that after their experience in the last war few 
Germans want reunion by force, and their government has courageously 
renounced the use of it in the London agreement. But they will always 
talk about it as Dr. Adenauer has done. Such speeches, even if meant only 
for home consumption, would not ease the work of a multi-national 
parliament. One need not grieve that this Sovereign European union will 
not be formed in the near future. The very fact that Great Britain has 
thrown in her lot with continental Europe guarantees organic growth 
instead of forced development. For Britain has always looked upon a 
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constitution as a skin which is grown by a body, not a garment ordered 
from constitution tailors. 

Military men will be greatly relieved by the disappearance of EDC. 
Its complex intricacies did not make for efficiency, but provided endless 
opportunities for intrigue. Rivalries and bitter personal feuds were by no 
means unknown in national armies; they were bound to flourish in EDC. 
The proposals of the London Conference have been worked out 
- in detail. The Benelux parliaments are sure to pass them. Since 
Labour has accepted German rearmament, the British Government 
will be able to carry what after all is its own plan, though it will 
probably meet with some opposition over additional financial burdens 
involved in it. Canada, as is her wont, will disinterestedly co-operate. 
The U.S.A. may grieve over the vanishing of their dream of a united 
Europe patterned after their own Union, but arefort unately recognising 
that a working Unity is better than a cracking Union. Dr. Adenauer will 
not encounter insuperable obstacles, though he had to make con- 
cessions over the Saar which will not be popular. Under the German 
constitution he can not at present be overthrown, even though his habitu- 
ally contemptuous treatment of parliament is bitterly resented by many 
members of his own coalition. He had neither brought reunion, which was 
his ultimate though not urgent aim, nor the Sovereign Little Europe which 
was to be the means for bringing it about. He has not succeeded in 
reconciling the Social Democrats and German organised Labour, who may 
not accept the treaty before another attempt at coming to terms with 
Russia has been made. In France the Cedistes, as the supporters of EDC 
arecalled, willsoon haveto show whether their love for France is greater than 
their hatred of Mendés-France. They might succeed in overthrowing him 
on some issue. But any French government would have to pursue his policy. 

Notwithstanding the strong pronouncements of the London Conference 
in favour of German reunion, it has not brought it nearer; they may even 
have complicated the situation. Co-existence may satisfy the United 
States, but German public opinion cannot accept it. One may be dis- 
gusted at the callousness of many Germans who do not care to run risks in 
return for reunion. But they have talked so much and so loudly about it 
that they cannot stop demanding it. Mere co-existence of two Germanies, 
the one a member of the West and the other of the East, remains a threat 
to peace. Those who argue that Germany has been divided in the past 
should remember that this division has given birth to German Nationalism 
and has caused three wars; and those who reason that the addition of 
another twenty million Germans would disturb the internal balance of the 
West forget that their inclusion in the East would upset the external 
balance. 

Russia is pressing for negotiations. Not to meet her would be a sign of 
want of confidence in one’s own diplomatic skill and a public acknowledge- 
ment of one’s present weakness. But these considerations should not hold 
up ratification. Rearmament and negotiations can run on concurrently. 
They need not to be spectacular like the Berlin Conference, which looked 
very much like a medieval disputation between Franciscans and Domini- 
cans, each accusing the other of heresy. One can, as Sir Anthony Eden 
put it, secure public covenants by secret negotiations. 
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The grant of sovereignty tothe Federal Republic has moreover made talks 
with Russia inevitable: she cannot afford not to be recognised by her most 
powerful near neighbour. But Russia, having conferred sovereignty on 
the East German People’s Republic, will not acknowledge the right of 
Western Germany to speak for all Germany. Recognition by Russia of the 
German Federal Republic implies the latter’s recognition of the Eastern 
German Republic. There is an impasse. Strong forces in Western Ger- 
many want to break it by direct talks with Russia. 

M. J. Bonn. 


II 
FRANCE AND THE LONDON AGREEMENTS 


Y authorising, on a vote of confidence, M. Mendés-France’s 

Government to continue to participate in the negotiations of the 

Nine Powers, the National Assembly approved the London agree- 
ments. The conditions in which the vote took place show that it was an 
important step towards the constitution of a sufficiently large body of 
opinion in favour of the new line of advance towards a solution of the 
German problem and therefore of the European problem. The most 
conspicuous evidence of this progress was the decision of the National 
Council of the Sccialist party to cast the unanimous vote of the Socialist 
group in favour of the Government. The group had been acutely divided 
on the question of the E.D.C. treaty. Its new-found unity may have 
direct consequences in the future of French politics, for it was commonly 
regarded as opening the way to Socialist participation in the Government. 

The London agreements caused a general relief in France as elsewhere 
because they so promptly filled the vacuum left by the collapse of the E.D.C. 
But the very rapidity with which an alternative system was set up, welcome 
in itself, had the disadvantage that it had to be debated in France so soon 
after the E.D.C. treaty had been rejected in an atmosphere of violent 
controversy. The embers of that quarrel were still burning. In the 
manifesto of the French “Europeans” published immediately after the 
rejection of the E.D.C. the signatories declared: ““We shall never vote for 
the creation of a new German national army, whatever the label under 
which it may be camouflaged.” ‘This document was written hastily, in 
heat, but among those who signed it were five ex-Premiers. Before the 
debate on the London agreements M. Mendés-France had a foretaste of 
the still critical atmosphere at a meeting of the Foreign Affairs committee 
of the Assembly, which lasted four hours, and in which fourteen Deputies 
put sixty questions. 

Fortunately, the Assembly debate itself was dignified. It may be 
remarked in passing that the debates of the Assembly have been con- 
sistently on a high level since M. Mendés-France took office. On the 
substance of the London agreements attention fixed mainly on two points. 
The first, which counted heavily in favour of acceptance, was the partici- 
pation of Great Britain in the enlarged Brussels Pact organization. The 
other point, the institution and control of a German army, aroused acute 
controversy. M. Mollet, the Socialist leader, urged that further pre- 
cautionary measures should be pressed for in the coming negotiations of 
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the Nine, and other speakers, including M. Robert Schuman (a signatory 
of the E.D.C. treaty) and M. Teitgen, another “European”, also made 
suggestions. These speeches, which were made after the Prime Minister 
had given his unvarnished account of the London Conference, sufficiently 
showed that it was not precisely in an enthusiastic atmosphere that M. 
Mendés-France spoke. Perhaps his exposition was deliberately matter-of- 
fact and dispassionate because he wished to keep the debate calm and to 
avoid stirring the smouldering fires of the old E.D.C. controversy. During 
the later stages of that quarrel it had been his constant aim to reconcile the 
French sects with each other and obtain what he called a wide assent to a 
compromise. In his final reply on the debate M. Mendés-France gave 
assurances that he would try to obtain satisfaction on some of the points 
put forward by the critics, and no doubt contributed to the appeasement 
which seemed to have made some progress during the debate. He did 
not succeed in convincing the more extreme “Europeans” that the new 
forms of control of the German army would be as effective as that promised 
by the E.D.C., but his handling of the debate did much to enable the two 
halves of the Socialist group to come together in a majority of large 
assentiment. Most of the critics spoke as if the way were still open for 
substantial modifications in the London agreements, and the Prime 
Minister himself indicated that he would renew his proposal for the 
organization of an international agency for the production of armaments, 
at least in its main outlines. It is significant, however, that of the seven 
resolutions which were proposed as a conclusion of the debate the one to 
which the Prime Minister chose to attach the question of confidence 
simply declared that the Assembly, informed as to the conduct and the 
result of the London negotiations, “gives the Government its confidence 
for the pursuit of these negotiations”, without any of the precise instruc- 
tions such as figured in other resolutions. M. Mendés-France must have 
been aware of the British attitude, hostile to radical modifications of the 
London agreements, and in any case he did not want to limit his freedom of 
action by appearing before the Nine loaded with embarrassing instructions 
from the National Assembly. 

In the first of his two speeches before the Assembly the Prime Minister 
gave an interesting glimpse of his conception of the new European 
organization, which, he said, was endowed with great powers in the 
economic domain. With regard to the Sarre, which did not concern the 
Nine at the London Conference and was not discussed by them, M. 
Mendeés-France made it clear that he meant it, nevertheless, to be settled 
simultaneously with the other questions concerning Germany. 

The French Prime Minister also seized the occasion to refer to the recent 
declaration of M. Molotov on German problems. He denied that there 
was incompatibility between the putting into action of the London agree- 
ments and the attitude of being constantly disposed to discuss and 
negotiate. ‘The two actions could be parallel. 

It is known that the Socialist National Council, which decided practically 
unanimously to cast the vote of the party group in favour of the Govern- 
ment, was largely influenced by the popularity of M. Mendés-France in 
the country. Important federations from the provinces let it be known in ~ 
advance that they would support this course. A similar testimony to the 
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personal prestige of the Prime Minister was given in resolutions passed 
by Radical federations in many departments in preparation for the 
congress of that party called to meet at Marseilles in October, before the 
reassembly of Parliament for the regular session. More generally, there 
can be no doubt that the National Assembly as a whole was influenced in 
the debate on the London agreements by the knowledge of this movement 
of opinion in a large section of the population. In so far as the existence 
of the Government was at stake in the debate on the purely Parliamentary 
plane, the personal position of M. Mendés-France was more diversely 
judged. A challenging personality, his few months of office have altered 
the evolution of Parliamentary politics and disturbed the policies of various 
parties and leaders. There have been latent personal antagonisms both 
among the Moderates and an important section of the M.R.P. The 
Prime Minister’s popularity outside Parliament has been so far an import- 
ant factor in protecting him against the risks inside Parliament. 

The votes given by 250 Deputies in favour of the Government was 
substantial. The votes actually given against were almost exclusively 
Communist. But the abstention of 152 Deputies was important both in 
number and significance. The highly interesting speeches made by 
representatives of various groups in explanation of their vote reflected 
differences of opinion on the problem of German rearmament which still 
remain after the London agreements. For a part of the majority, formerly 
partisans of the E.D.C., their vote does not imply a “conversion’’; they 
accept rather than heartily approve. There remains in many sections of 
French opinion a distrust of German rearmament and a fear of German 
militarism. Both among the majority and among the abstentionists 
many expected M. Mendés-France to press for a stiffening of control and 
guarantees in the coming negotiations. On the other hand it iscertain that 
many abstentionists, in withholding their vote, did not wish seriously to 
imply a threat to refuse ratification of the final conclusions of the Nine. 
The general inference to be drawn from the vote was that final ratification 
would be facilitated and even made certain if further guarantees were 
obtained from the Nine. In favour of the system. set up at the London 
Conference is the formidable factor that it is difficult to believe that 
anybody except the Communists can conceive a rejection which might 
mean the ruin of the Atlantic alliance. 

Vernon, Eure. W. L. MIDDLETON. 


CONFUCIAN CHINA 


HINA is as large as Europe and her population is equal to one-fifth 
Cr the human race. Differences of climate, soil and physical 

characteristics, which are greater even than those in Europe, have 
imposed on her people different types of housing, crops, domestic animals 
and transport, but while Europe is divided into many nation states, China 
has been welded into one community possessing a common culture. If 
we could imagine the people of Europe from Oslo to Rome and from 
Brussels to Constantinople gathered up into one political body with one 
language, one system of education, one civil service, the same customs, 
‘ traditions and beliefs, no frontiers and no national armies, we could then 
begin to realise what China’s civilisation has achieved. 
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Before the dawn of history the Chinese invented a system of writing 
in which ideas are expressed by means of pictograms, and as this written 
language is not affected by changes in dialect it became the vehicle by 
which the Confucian culture was carried into every home and into every 
village school. Learning was the only avenue to rank and power. The 
tradition of an educated official class may be traced back to about a 
thousand years before the Christian era. It is by far the oldest tradition 
in human history and by establishing and maintaining it the Chinese have 
successfully governed an Empire that was in the past the contemporary 
of Egypt and Mesopotamia. It has persisted without fundamental change 
down to the present time and at the end of the 18th century it was still 
the greatest and most glorious Empire the world has ever known. It 
then fell into one of its recurrent periods of decline and a century and half 
elapsed before the inner decay was checked and the Confucian system 
was revitalised by cross fertilisation with ideas from abroad. The Chinese 
believe that the Government now established in Peking has received the 
Mandate of Heaven, for it has brought new life to the people of China. 
The Chinese never suffered from the slave foundation of society which 
was the source of such great evils in the civilisation of the West. They 
never set up a Monarch to be worshipped 2. a God, nor did they believe 
that the Supreme Deity was a Divine Despot ruling over a Slave Universe. 
Chinese civilisation grew up on the great North China plain where village 
communities scattered over wide areas supplied the labour and the 
skilled leadership required to control the floods. As these communities 
expanded into the state they held to the family as the ideal pattern for 
all forms of human association; life on earth was life in the continuity of 
the universe and the sense of moral responsibility was the sole foundation 
of the social order. The Emperor was the Son of Heaven and the Parent 
of his people, and he received the Mandate of Heaven to secure the 
welfare of his people. In a well ordered family men do not enforce their 
rights but seek rather to perform their mutual obligations. The ideal 
Ruler, therefore, is the Scholar Prince who seeks by every means in his 
power—by education, exhortation and, above all, by the transforming 
influence of example (which the Chinese call hua)—to persuade men to 
recognise and to perform their obligations. To help him in this task he 
selects his officials from the intellectual élite who are accepted and looked 
up to by the people as their leaders. 

Of all the means adopted to educate men to a sense of moral respon- 
sibility the most outstanding and the most characteristic is the elaborate 
organisation and classification of the social order. In the Confucian 
classics, which are memorised by children at an early age, great importance 
is attached to classifying, arranging in order and regulation in minute 
detail. Names must be correct. The name of every object must exactly 
describe its nature and function, and where an individual is concerned 
there must be no room for doubt as to his precise place in the family and 
in society so that all may know the behaviour and the obligations expected 
of him. The Book of Rites prescribes not only the ceremonies for such 
matters as marriage, funerals, mourning and the cult of ancestors but 
even the correct behaviour in every conceivable situation that may arise 
in daily life. Every individual is caught up in a network of rules and 
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regulations designed to promote harmony by removing uncertainty as to 
right behaviour. The emphasis is always on persuasion not compulsion, 
and this is true also of the laws promulgated by the Government. In 
China a law sets up an ideal standard of conduct to which men should 
try to conform. It is not a command but an exhortation, and failure to 
reach the ideal standard is not followed by sanctions except in cases where 
the conduct of the individual has been a menace to the state. Nor is it 
deemed desirable that the Government should intervene to settle disputes 
or differences of opinion, for men should be willing to accept the friendly 
advice of neighbours or the arbitration of guilds or Chambers of Commerce. 
“As an arbiter in litigation”, said Confucius, “I am no better than other 
men, but surely the grand object to achieve is that there should be no 
litigation at all.” When disputes are brought into the Court of the 
District Magistrate (who is known as the Fu Mu Kuan—the Father 
Mother official) it is discreditable to both plaintiff and defendant, and if 
there are too many such cases it brings discredit on the District Magistrate 
as well, for it is proof that he has failed to maintain by exhortation and 
example the moral tone of the District committed to his charge. 

The Chinese, as many of us have discovered, are a most attractive and 
delightful people to live among. The Englishman who goes to China 
finds in their way of life a reflection of the more endearing characteristics 
of the social order built up in England. Margaret Mead, a distinguished 
American anthropologist, has described “the delicate articulation of 
British life, the elaborate class structure, the interweaving of appropriate 
roles between individuals of different classes, age, sex, and experience. 
As each person acts his behaviour contains implicit in it the behaviour 
which is appropriate and expected from other people. . . . Each person is a 
perfect part of a complex picture.” It is true that we hold firmly to the 
Rule of Law which the Chinese just as firmly reject, but the deepest 
secret of English social existence, as Sir Louis Namier has pointed out, is 
that the Englishman does not try to enforce every right that he possesses: 
“English freedom and English democracy, and the limitations set on both, 
have their living force in feelings of respect: respect for the individual, 
for human rights, for prescriptive rights, for social superiority. . . . On 
feelings of respect are built those silent compromises which render 
possible a civilised human existence.”” Another and more compelling 
reason for the affection that the Chinese inspire is their conception of 
government by hua, for those who practice hua believe that “all from the 
Son of Heaven down to the mass of the people should consider the 


cultivation of personality as the root of everything.” 
JouHN PrRatrT. 


McCARTHYISM IN PERSPECTIVE 


N November 8 United States Senators will assemble to consider 
the Watkins Committee’s recommendation that they censure 
Senator McCarthy. Though the Committee deplores a wide range 
of McCarthy’s activities, it considers him censurable only for his conduct 
towards its predecessor which investigated his career in 1952 and towards 
General Zwicker earlier this year. It almost seems that had McCarthy 
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restrained his invective—his doubt about General Zwicker’s entitlement 
to the insignia of his rank, his awed reference to Senator Hendrickson as a 
living miracle without brain or guts—he could then have displayed secret 
documents, given him by Federal employees in contravention of their 
oaths, with impunity. But one must not be pedantic: as honest citizens 
rejoiced when the United States Judiciary got Al Capone for tax evasion, 
so must they rejoice if the Senate now gets a tax-evader and witch-hunter 
for discourtesy. That the Senate will confirm the Committee’s findings 
is indeed likely; the Committee comprised three Republicans and three 
Democrats, selected by Senator Knowland because none had previously 
played a noticeable part in the McCarthy controversy; its impartiality— 
and its unanimity—should gain it majority support. Censure should 
mean the end of a politician’s career, but McCarthy, of course, is being 
censured just because he does not respect political conventions. His 
opponents will have won a great victory, not the war. 

The Manchester Guardian, dauntlessly liberal, is still trying to persuade 
its readers that McCarthyism is a bad thing, but if, as it seems, McCarthy- 
ism is now on the wane, we should be able both to diminish our moral 
indignation over its occurrence and to achieve a broader understanding of 
its processes. The popular notions that it started as a reaction to the 
treachery of the well-bred Alger Hiss, or that it was started by McCarthy, 
or that it is being terminated because housewives have had an opportunity 
to inspect the protagonist on television, while not without truth scarcely 
constitute an adequate casual explanation of one of the most extraordinary 
social-psychological phenomena in modern time. First, however, we must 
dispose of the remnants of two early misconceptions, one American, one 
British. 

The American misconception—which need not concern us gredtly— 
is that McCarthy, however undesirable his manners, and even if he 
occasionally slanders the innocent, does amid it all expose communists in 
positions that matter. In fact he does nothing of the kind. Not only 
has he failed to expose a single communist in the State Department, but 
it has yet to be proved that he has brought to the notice of the United 
States Administration any valuable information that it did not possess 
already. What he has several times succeeded in doing is in exposing 
information known to the Administration but which it would have 
preferred not to publicise—would have preferred not to publicise mainly 
because of the use to which McCarthy would put it. Even if McCarthy 
is totally discredited for his methods and has to retire from political life, 
it is doubtful if a substantial proportion of the American people will ever 
realise that McCarthy did not expose a score or more of communists in 
positions of trust. 

The British misconception is quite different: it consists in the belief 
that there never was a communist agent in the State Department. The 
British Press never emphasised (though neither did it question) the evidence 
of espionage, but instead concentrated upon what it regarded as the 
Un-British activities of the House Committee investigating Un-American 
Activities, and in particular upon what it mostly regarded as the malicious 
persecution, by this Committee and the American press, of Alger Hiss. 
In fact Hiss began with the Committee’s and the press’s sympathy and 
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lost it by his behaviour: a study of the record of the proceedings leaves 
little doubt that, as Whittaker Chambers’ claims, Hiss not only was lying 
but was giving a beautifully controlled and calculated histrionic per- 
formance during which his considerable intelligence was active every 
moment. The impression given the British public—that Hiss was the 
helpless victim of a spontaneous irrational conspiracy—has been streng- 
thened, albeit unintentionally, by Lord Jowitt’s thesis* that Hiss should 
not have been convicted of perjury (in depying that he gave Chambers 
certain documents and that he saw and conversed with Chambers in or 
about February and March 1938) and would not have been convicted in 
an English court; in short, that Hiss had been framed.* Miscarriages of 
justice are not, of course, unknown; and they can never be more likely 
than when the accuser is giving false evidence, the defendant has told lies, 
the evidence is complex, and the public is frightened and embittered. 
One cannot but compare Chambers with Titus Oates. But there is a 
difference between an unsatisfactory and an unfair trial—and Lord 
Jowitt does not, I think, suggest that Hiss’s trial was unfair except in so 
far as he believes that American trial procedure is liable to make any 
American trial unfair. 

The American public realised that Hiss had lied before the House 
Committee, and hence that he probably was, or had been, a communist; 
it also knew that he had been convicted of perjury— in effect of espionage— 
in a fair trial. Given this, Mr. Acheson’s celebrated remark—‘“I will 
not turn my back on Alger Hiss’’—was, to say the least, extraordinary. 
The American people can be excused for inferring, not only that security 
had been lax in the past, but that it would continue to be so in the future. 
Even in retrospect, and considered dispassionately from the opposite side 
of the Atlantic, Mr. Acheson’s remark takes some explaining. It is 
scarcely credible that it manifested only a strong personal loyalty. The 
explanation may be that the F.B.I., who had received information about 
Hiss and others years before the Hiss trial, had been for a long time warning 
the Administration about a communist menace, that the Administration 
had, rightly or wrongly, regarded these warnings as a premature 
“McCarthyism”, and had by then become as inured to talk about com- 
munists in the State Department as the rest of the world has since. But 
this is no more than a _ All that is certain is that the Democratic 


1 Witness, André Deutsch, 

® The Strange Case of _ Hiss, Hodder & Stoughton, 1953. 

3 There is, -I think, one omission in Lord Jowitt’s masterly analysis. Chambers 
reveals in Witness how when he was about to desert from the Communist Party he 
resolved to secure a “‘life preserver” in the form of incriminating documents; Lord 
Jowitt op plausibly, that Chambers might well have been prepared to commit 

“forgery iter” in order to get it. But if Hiss was not a communist agent, 
how ib | ts incriminating Hiss have constituted a “life preserver”? 
Lord Jowitt thus overlooks the interesting possibility that Chambers may have 
“framed” a guilty man. If Hiss was not a communist agent, Chambers’ motive in 
incriminating him must have been something other than the establishment of a 
“life preserver”—presumably something irrational, probably something of which 
we know nothing. But D. H. Lawrence is not the only man to have taken a fearful 
revenge upon all who befriended him. 

« I do not wish to contribute to the further misconception that communists are spies. 
The Communist Party is a political association. Yet no one can doubt that there is 
a Russian intelligence service, that it is likely to approach anyone both suitably 
placed to be of assistance to it and ideologically i to the sympathetic to it, 
and that some at least of those approached may consent. 
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Administration behaved impoliticly. There was never a hope that it 
could gloss over the affair. Its only chance of saving:its reputation, and of 
aborting McCarthyism at birth, was itself to make a hullabaloo about the 
danger, to maintain it for three months, then to report with an osten- 
tatious sigh of relief that extensive investigations had revealed that things 
were not so bad as had been feared. 

This brief historical account, if it explains McCarthyism’s inception, 
does not explain its strength: notably it does not explain its undiminished 
persistence throughout a substantial period of the Republican Adminis- 
tration. Though McCarthyism was born of the Hiss affair by Democratic 
ineptitude, its assiduous foster-parent was the Korean War. McCarthyism 
thrived throughout it, and shortly after the cease-fire members of the 
Administration discovered, almost incredulously, that it had become 
barely possible to say boo to McCarthy without forfeiting one’s political 
career; since then McCarthy’s power has been challenged with ever- 
increasing vigour and success. Why, then, did not Britain experience 
McCarthyism in some measure? Britain had the pre-determining factor— 
the conviction of a number of indigenous communists for espionage—and 
it was also engaged in the Korean War. If we discount the patriotic but 
improbable hypothesis that the right-mindedness of the British is vastly 
superior to that of the Americans, we must seek another explanation. 
Though engaged in the Korean War, the British people did not feel them- 
selves at war: war had come to mean both long casualty lists and air 
bombardment, and neither of these conditions existed. War to the 
Americans means only long casualty lists, and this condition, for them, 
did exist. Diplomatically and militarily both Britain and America were 
at war, but psychologically America was at war while Britain was not. 

it must be remembered that previous wars have produced phenomena 
very similar to McCarthyism. During the Korean War Americans were 
prone to attack as spies and traitors all who had had associations with 
communists, even adherents to the liberal left-wing whose anti-communism 
is often fierce. So in this country during both world wars many people 
of German origin were accused of espionage, insulted and even physically 
attacked, including, in the Second World War, Jewish refugees whose 
anti-Naziism could not rationally have been challenged. These incidents 
were, however, sporadic. In the Second World War in particular there 
was no continuous nationwide espionage scare comparable with Mc- 
Carthyism. Why not? Quite simply because what McCarthy wanted done 
to everyone with remote communist associations had in fact been done 
to everyone with remote German or fascist associations: we had slapped 
them all into jail under Defence Regulation 18b. In short, the difference 
between Britain in the Second World War and America in the Korean 
War—the difference that produced the phenomenon of McCarthyism— 
was that in America there were powerful bodies, notably the Adminis- 
tration, to resist arbitrary measures made in the name of national seeurity. 

It is arguable that the two are morally different; that it could be a good 
thing during the Second World War to intern a German in Britain yet a 
bad thing during the Korean War to oust a communist teacher from his 
job in America—or at least that one is worse than the other. I seek only 
to equate, psychologically, the urge to do the one with the urge to do the 
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other. That the same urge should manifest itself in desirable and un- 
desirable ways is uncxceptional. Moreover it is well known that the 
urges experienced by people in wartime are peculiarly strong and pecu- 
liarly pathological. If British irrationality during the Second World 
War was less noticeable than American during the Korean War it was 
only because it was more universal. The invariable feature of wartime 
irrationality is that unity is everything, liberty nothing, not even if it is 
liberty ‘one is fighting to defend. Up to a point sacrifices of liberty can 
be rationa’'v justified: the postponement of a general election, con- 
scription, press censorship, even perhaps the banning of a newspaper 
opposed to the war—such measures, if questionable, are not evidently 
pathological. But in every war that point is passed: under Churchill we 
experienced the suppression of criticism, not only of the war itself, but 
of the conduct of the war—witness notably the affair of Colonel Rainbro’*— 
and if the one was necessary the other might have been disastrous. That 
the public connived in the deprivation of its liberties was apparent from 
the lack of support for, indeed the antagonism towards, the few members 
of the House of Commons—such as Mr. Bevan and Mr. Shinwell—who 
sought to assert their rights as democratic representatives. That the 
press connived was apparent from the fact that, though the Daily Worker 
was banned and a loyal national daily frightened into changing its policy,* 
press censorship was rarely considered necessary on any scale. ‘!Horizon 
is full of gratitude that through four years of war not one word has been 
censored. Who the mischief wants to censor it? Has it not believed in 
the Great Anti-fascist War and the graven image that Nebuchadnezzar 
the king had set up?” 

Thus it is usual in wartime for leaders and people to be equally patho- 
logical, when there is consequently little friction between them. The 
peculiar nature of the Korean War was that, although it demanded a 
continuous and concerted effort of the American people, it was not a 
“full-scale” war: the Administration could not say that nothing mattered 
but the winning of it and that they would stimulate, support or tolerate 
anything to that end. The Korean War demanded or evoked all the usual 
phenomena of total war, but it was being fought to prevent total war, and 
its conduct demanded—so far as possible—-the objectivity of a police 
action. Chesterton said that “the world does not encourage a perfectly 
rational army because a perfectly rational army would run away”. In 
modern war it cannot afford to encourage a rational citizenry either. 
Yet this was just what the Administration was obiiged to do. To this 
extent it failed to perform one of the necessary functions of leadership. 
As the Administration declined to symbolise the urges evoked in the 
American people by the war, another symbol had to be found. McCarthy 
was available—but knew no more than anyone else what it was all about, 
or he would have realised that with the end of the war his particular 
kind of irrationality would lose its popularity. 

In retrospect it may be hard to believe that British democracy was 
threatened internally during the Second World War. Nonetheless it was. 


1 See Vincent Brome, Aneurin Bevan, Longmans, 1953. 

* Alex Comfort, Art and Social Responsibility, The Falcon Press, 1946. 

s G &. Chesterton, George Bernard Shaw, John Lane The Bodley Head, (revixed 
edition) 1935. 
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One lives in a democracy if one is confident of the date of the next free 
election. Democracy is everything which ensures that election—not only 
representative government per se, but privileged debate in parliament, 
sanctions against the abuse of privilege, political and judicial procedure 
and respect therefor, habeas corpus, freedom of speech and of the press, 
open libraries, etc. Not one of these facets can be removed or limited 
without a threat to the others. Now that McCarthyism is on the wane 
people are inclining to think they were wrong in regarding it as a serious 
danger to American freedom—just as those patients who survive operations 
feel they need not have worried after all. The next generation will 
probably cherish McCarthy with the same delinquent tolerance with 
which we cherish Howe and Hummel: the investigatee who could demand 
a longer weekend recess in order to investigate Alaska is surely destined 
for a high place in the hierarchy of American legend. In fact, of course, 
a society’s urge to abandon its liberties is always dangerous. There is no 
law which says it must recover them in the end. There is only a hypo- 
thesis which says that, in so far as the urge is a phenomenon of war, they 
are likely to demand them again when the war is over. Whether or not 
they receive them at the end of aay particular war depends on many things. 
And even this hypothesis is entirely valid only for fluctuations between 
hot war and peace. In a cold war the same psychological propensities are 
evoked, though to a smaller degree, as in a hot war—which may be why 
McCarthy is down but not out. The cold war favours the communist 
rulers: they control their press and control and exploit the propensities it 
engenders. With a relatively uncontrolled press the leaders of the western 
democracies find them as great a liability as in total war they are an asset. 
It is via the cold war and the propensities it engenders that “socialism in 
one country”’ can lead to totalitarianism in all—by 1984. It is a good 
thing we have the Manchester Guardian ever ready to remind us of this. 
And it is a pity perhaps that our classical text-books give so much praise 
to Cincinnatus. He must have worried thinking Romans not a little. 
STANLEY ALDERSON. 


SCARBOROUGH AND BLACKPOOL 


HIS year’s Conservative and Labour Party Conferences could 

hardly have been more dissimilar in character or in intrinsic purpose. 

At Blackpool all was brightness and hope; at Scarborough clouds 
and storm overcast or actually intervened in the proceedings. Nor was the 
difference in atmosphere due to unforeseeable circumstances. What 
happened at both Conferences was in great measure susceptible to forecast. 
No student of politics could be surprised by what occurred, unless it was 
that the exceptional buoyancy and high spirits manifest at Blackpool were 
even more marked than had been expected. 

Chronologically the Labour Conference came first and so merits prior 
consideration. But before the discussions and personalities are dealt with 
it is relevant to discuss the nature of this huge Labour gathering, for only 
then can its conduct and decisions be adequately appreciated. It must be 
recognised that the Labour Party and its annua! Conference are more 
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democratically organised than their Conservative counterparts. Labour 
delegates attend their Conference with power to vote in a specific way on 
specific resolutions. Authority in such matters has truly been delegated 
to them, either by the constituency association they represent, or by the 
trade union branch that has sent them to the Conference. It is therefore 
fair to claim that the votes of millions recorded during Conference sessions 
bear a reasonably close relationship to the way in which the rank-and-file 
Labour electorate of the country is thinking on given issues. Yet this is 
neither completely nor precisely true, because a constituency association is 
allowed one delegate for every 1,000, or part of 1,000, members that it 
posesses. Accordingly, a branch of only 300 members will be represented 
when its delegate votes, as a parcel of 1,000 votes. 

It is also important to remember that the existence of two sharply- 
defined sets of voters—the trade unionists and the constituency party 
representatives—provides two distinct groups on whom the pressures and 
policies of individual politicians, the Party Executive, the T.U.C. and the 
Co-operative Movement can be applied. There is no little complexity 
within the apparently simple Labour pattern. The Labour Party is not a 
homogeneous entity. The Socialism which all its adherents profess 
differs substantially as between this group and that, and the allegiance to 
specific interpretations of what Socialism is and should be vary no less in 
passion and intensity. Broadly the division is between Bevanism and the 
moderation exemplified by Mr. Attlee, Mr. Herbert Morrison and Mr. 
Hugh Gaitskell. Bulk support for Mr. Bevan comes from the constituen- 
cies, for the moderates from the trade unions. There are interminglings 
and exceptions to this division, but as a working guide to the sources of 
opinion and strength in the Labour Party it is sufficiently accurate. 

The clash and fury inherent in such circumstances was not absent from 
Scarborough. Platform and floor were equally conscious of the discords 
that existed and anxious as to the manner in which they would emerge. 
They emerged most profoundly and most significantly when the Executive 
proposal—a vital test of Party feeling—for ‘“‘a German contribution to 
collective security” was carried by 3,270,000 votes to 3,022,000. This was 
a very narrow majority, yet a vote the other way would have bound the 
hands of the Executive and the Parliamentary Labour Party. The Leader- 
ship would have been committed to the denunciation of German re- 
armament in Parliament and outside. ; 

That it has been saved from such embarrassment, albeit by relatively 
few votes, registers both the power of Mr. Bevan within the Movement 
and his weakness; for the German issue was one on which Labour feelings 
ran high. But a truer estimate of Mr. Bevan’s position was revealed in the 
voting for the Party Treasurership. It was never expected that he would 
defeat Mr. Gaitskell in this contest, but it was also not anticipated that he, 
himself, would be so heavily defeated (4,338,000 votes to 1,800,000). The 
result proved that many constituency votes were cast in favour of Mr. 
Gaitskell. Further evidence of a Bevanite eclipse was the majority in 
excess of 1,000,000 that the Conference gave to Mr. Attlee’s policy of 
qualified support for the creation of a South East Asia Treaty Organisation. 
Yet the tide at Scarborough did not flow consistently against Mr. Bevan. 
He and his supporters could justly claim that their views had gained some 
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adherents inasmuch as the plan for all-out public ownership of rented 
houses was accepted, and a positive triumph for Bevanism was the success 
of all Bevanite candidates in the constituency section of the National 
Executive election. There was also a distinct “Leftwards” swing in the 
approach to Far Eastern affairs delineated by Mr. Attlee, as if he sought to 
indicate that ‘‘progressiveness” was not the prerogative of Mr. Bevan. 

The influence of ‘the Left” was also noticeable in the character and 
quantity of resolutions dealing with Colonial and Commonwealth matters. 
The Labour Party as a Party has shown an increasing concern, most 
especially in the welfare of the Colonies, ever since its period of office. 
This is a development to be welcomed with reservations only insofar as 
extremism is allowed to affect the Party’s thinking. Most of the policy- 
making indulged in at Scarborough can be described, within its Socialist 
context, as reasonable. There was never an occasion when the “platform” 
was beaten by “the floor”, which is to say that “‘official’” admonitions and 
advice were always heeded. But the Conference made it clear that the 
Labour Party is in a state of uncertainty and transition. Despite Mr. 
Bevan’s personal defeat the voting figures on several occasions indicated 
the existence of a substantial body of support for a more radical and 
extreme interpretation of the meaning and purpose of Socialism than that 
held by the present Leadership. There is a militant minority of considerable 
size that is violently antagonistic to moderation and during the coming 
months interest must focus on the struggle that will proceed between 
warring factions within the Party ranks. The distinct possibility of a 
general election within the next 12 months faces Labour with the very real 
necessity of formulating a policy that will not only command all-Party 
support, but will also contain a dynamic that will commend it to a majority 
of the total electorate. The proceedings at Scarborough were not such as 
to encourage a strong belief that this could be achieved. The success of 
the orthodox leadership was only partial. It was a triumph for skilful 
pleading, an apologia, a winning appeal to the emotions of the delegates 
based on the Party’s inherent love of unity and its dislike of personal or 
group disloyalty. The prospect ahead for Labour must therefore be 
blurred and uncertain. In the immediate future thought will be dominated 
by anxiety and action by caution. 

How different is the message of Blackpool! There the Conservatives 
met and departed in an almost continuous mood of jubilation and triumph. 
There were no serious undercurrents, no overt or implied threats to the 
unity of the Party either in matters of policy or on the subject of the fitness 
of the Leadership to continue. It is impossible not to be impressed by the 
abounding confidence that was the major characteristic of this Conference. 
This was so in the person and manner of the Ministers who spoke no less 
than among the rank-and-file who heard them not only with approval but 
with enthusiasm. It is important to realise, of course, that the Conservative 
Conference is far less a policy-making Conference than its Labour 
counterpart. The right and duty of policy-making reside with the Leader 
of the Party. Its Conferences are primarily rallies where the work of the 
past year is reviewed, where Ministers address the delegates, and where in 
the main the only resolutions discussed are those chosen by a committee 
predisposed in favour of the innocuous. Because the Conference does 
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little to formulate policy, because the resolutions passed are not u!timately 
and inevitably binding upon the Party’s Leader, the tendency is for the 
majority of them to be congratulatory in tone and content. They were 
certainly so this year. 

But though the policy-making system of the Conservative Party is less 
democratic than that of the Labour Party, the great mass of Conservatives 
are not concerned by this fact. There was no indication at Blackpool of 
irritation or dissatisfaction with the legislation introduced by the Govern- 
ment during the past 12 months. And there was certainly no demand for a 

of method to ensure that individuals and groups within the Party 
should be more directly and specifically concerned in policy creation. This 
acceptance of the existing system must be accounted a strength, from the 
Party standpoint, though its ethics and inherent justification may be less 
open to approval by the non-partisan whose political affiliations, or the 
lack of them, enable a more detached view to be held of hierarchical 
policy production. While it is impossible to discuss the Conservative 
Conference in terms of the policy decided there, it is of real interest that 
so much concern was expressed in agenda resolutions and in speeches from 
the floor about the powers of tribunals and the ill-effects of the powers for 
the compulsory purchase of land. Such libertarian issues were, signifi- 
cantly, ignored at Scarborough. The Conference acceptance of the freer 
trade policy enunciated by the President of the Board of Trade, Mr. Peter 
Thorneycroft, and underlined by both the Prime Minister and the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, was also a most important indication that the 
Conservative Party is meving away from the Empire Preference policies of 
the past. 

The significance of Blackpool undoubtedly centres around the speech 
and personality of Mr. R. A. Butler. Like the Foreign Secretary he had a 
success story to tell, and it is probably true that the tale he had to unfold, 
his account of things done and to be done, were more impressive and, 
possibly, of more basic importance than the notable achievements of Mr. 
Eden in the diplomatic field. For Mr. Butler is, without question, the 
cornerstone of the Government. It is largely due to the economic and 
financial policies he has pursued and controlled from the Treasury, often 
in conflict with his colleagues and sometimes with Sir Winston Churchill 
himself, that there is such greatly renewed confidence in the country’s 
stability both at home and abroad. And Mr. Butler spoke at Blackpool, 
as indeed. he always does, ‘‘as one having authority”. His motto for the 
Confere:ace, “Invest in Success”, must be regarded as the key note of 
Blackpool. It may well become the rallying call of the Party at the next 
election, for it has the ring of confidence and assurance. 

There was no such note at Scarborough and in that fact lies the basic 
difference, not only between the two Conferences, but between the pre- 
vailing moods of the two Parties. The Labour Party was anxious to be 
positive and aggressive, but was somehow compelled to be on the defensive. 
There was more intrinsic life and vitality among the Labour delegates 
than among the Conservatives, but the cohesion, the pulling together, was 
lacking. It can fairly be said that there was more concern with, and search- 
ing for, ideas and ideals at Scarborough than at Blackpool. “Invest in 
Success” is, after all, an unashamedly materlialistic admonition calculated 
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to appeal less to the heart and soul than to the hard head of the business 
man. But such an appeal is politically shrewd, and insofar as nothing 
succeeds like success it may bring rewarding dividends. There is no doubt 
at the moment which of the two Parties is the more sure of itself or which, 
superficially, appears the more ready and certain to instil confidence in 
the electorate and command majority allegiance. But it may yet be that if 
the Conservatives base their appeal for support solely on their record of past 
achievement, rather than on an inspiring programme of what they will do 
in future, they may alienate a significant section of the strange, 
intuitive British public who must have more than a record of things done 
on which to base their allegiance. The Conservatives, no less than the 
Socialists, may yet have to discover, or re-discover, their soul. The next 
election will be won by the wunty that offers more than bread and butter 


politics to the electors. 
NEVILLE PENRY THOMAS. 


THE FIRST THREE FAVOURITES OF 
LOUIS XV 


O one expected Louis XV to remain faithful to his plain and timid 
wife for very long or to rise above the low moral standard of the age. 
The profession of royalty combined the maximum of temptation 
with the maximum of opportunity. In a country where child marriages 
were the rule among the nobility, little was asked of a bride except to 


secure the succession of title and property by providing a legitimate heir. 
Having fulfilled that paramount duty, she felt no less entitled than her 
husband to consult her own tastes. If one partner made a fuss it was 
attributed to prudery or pedantry. That the sovereign had a right to enjoy 
the same pleasures and privileges was taken as a matter of course. “Of 
twenty gentlemen at court,” writes Barbier in his Journal, “fifteen did 
not live with their wives and had mistresses. This is equally the case ir 
Paris. So it is ridiculous to ask that the King, who is the master, should 
be worse off than his subjects and his royal predecessors.” 

The matrimonial fortunes of the Bourbons were as chequered as that 
of the Valois Kings. Henry of Navarre, the founder and the most popular 
member of the dynasty, was notorious for his amours, and the story of 
his disguising himself in an effort to seduce the Princesse de Condé was 
known to everyone. That Louis XIII, the child of Henri IV and the 
fleshly Marie de Medici, should be a model of continence seemed a miracle, 
all the more since for many years he lived apart from his Spanish Queen. 
That Louis XIV inherited the pathological sensuality of his grandfather 
was manifest before his marriage, and when a Dauphin was born to him 
at the age of twenty-three he deserted his wife for a succession of mait- 
resses en titre. While his son inherited his passions, his grandson, the 
Duc de Bourgogne, happily married to the Rose of Savoy, followed the 
precedent of Louis XIII. Louis XV was well aware of the frailties of the 
dynasty, which incurred little criticism so long as the rules of the game 
were observed. That the Liaisons which play so large a part in the colourful 
story of the Bourbens are not in all cases to be explained solely by the 
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lusts of the flesh is as true of Louis XV as of his majestic predecessor. 
Yet the differences were at least as great as the similarities. If the promotion 
of a woman to the coveted position of a maitresse en titre was not to impair 
the prestige of the Crown, the Favourite must not attempt to interfere in 
the graver matters of state, and the King must confine his favours to 
members of the aristocracy. It is because these limitations were observed 
by Louis XIV and ignored by his successor that in the former case the 
royal amours possessed no political significance, while in the latter they 
prepared the way for the downfall of the Monarchy. 

Marie Leczinska provided France with an heir to the throne, but she 
could do little more to make her marriage a success. Lacking beauty, 
vivacity and charm, she looked older than her years and quickly got on 
the nerves of the King. Amiable, generous and tolerant though she was, 
her sterling qualities made no appeal to a young ruler whose distaste for 
work left him with too much time on his hands. Her amateur efforts as a 
painter and musician failed to arouse his interest, and the serious 
literature she enjoyed meant nothing to a man who never cared about 
books. Hunting was a never failing resource, but he liked to be entertained 
in the evenings by a bright and resourceful woman with whom he could 
feel at his ease. He was attracted to the middle-aged wife of the Duc de 
Toulouse, the bastard of Louis XIV, who presided over a dignified little 
Court at Rambouillet, but it was a liking and nothing more. Still more 
to his taste in his lighter moments was Mlle de Charolais, sister of the 
Duc de Bourbon, a lively tomboy who boasted of lovers since her fifteenth 
year and would gladly have added the King to the list. Possessing no men 
friends he craved for congenial female society. 

Though d’Argenson entertained little respect for the King, he 
sympathised with his lack of domestic happiness. His unfriendly portrait 
of the Queen must be checked against that of the Duc de Luynes who 
knew her infinitely better, but it cannot be dismissed as mere gossip and 
malice. “A Lady in Waiting,” he records in October, 1740, “says she is 
chiefly to blame for the King taking a mistress. She behaved like a prude, 
and no living creature has less esprit.” “Some of her habits annoyed the 
King. One of her ladies held her hand and told stories to send her off, 
for she was a bad sleeper. She had so many clothes on the bed that her 
partner was almost suffocated. In the early days of marriage the King 
wished to play cards in her apartment and talk. Instead of petting him, 
she bored him with her talk. So he passed the evenings elsewhere, first 
with men, then with women like his cousin de Charolais and Comtesse 
de Toulouse. He is very timid and wants people who put him at his ease.”’ 
His respect for the admonitions of his old Preceptor had helped to keep 
him in the straight path, but soon after the birth of the Dauphin he began 
to go his own way. At a supper-party he raised his glass ‘ad l’inconnue’ 
and left the company guessing. 

His first choice was Mme de Mailly, one of the Dames du Palais to 
the Queen. When the /iaison began we cannot be sure, for in its early 
stages it was discreetly veiled, but according to the Duc de Luynes it was 
in 1733. Her father, the Marquis de Nesle, a dissolute gambler who 
piled up a mountain of debts, set a bad example to his five daughters, at 
least three of whom won the favour of the King. Louise, the eldest, was 
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married at sixteen to her cousin the Comte de Mailly, but the union was 
childless. She was nice looking rather than pretty, reports d’Argenson, 
and very poor. “She is good-natured, tractable and cheerful and by no 
means clever. Once her timidity was overcome she amused the King, 
and no affair has been conducted with more mystery or less scandal. 
She has become reserved and never puts herself forward. She seems out 
of touch with her family, who are greedy for favours and fortune. Her 
ugliness scandalises foreigners who expect a King’s mistress at any rate 
to have a pretty face.” 

The secret was fairly well kept till 1737, and in 1738, a year after the 
birth of Louise, the last of the princesses, she supped openly with the 
King at Compiégne. ‘La chose est publique’, noted Barbier in his diary. 
“The Queen is in a cruel position,” comments d’Argenson, “having to 
retain her as a Dame du Palais. During her weeks of service she is very 
depressed. She knows Mme de Mailly is always on the watch to discover 
some new oddity with which to divert the King. That the King ceased to 
live with his wife in 1738 was attributed to her refusal to receive him after 
a miscarriage, since she omitted to inform him of the doctor’s warning 
that further miscarriages were to be feared’. She was much too submissive 
to impose even a temporary blockade without the most cogent reasons, 
and after the painful birth of her youngest child she told her husband 
that she would gladly suffer as much again if she could give him a 
Duc d’Anjou. Yet she felt the cessation of the King’s visits as a relief, 
all the more since he sometimes arrived with his breath reeking of cham- 
pagne. For the remainder of her life their relations were purely formal 
and without pretence of affection on either side. The vivacity of Mme de 
Mailly, which made up for her lack of beauty, formed a welcome contrast 
to the boring company of the Queen, whom d’Argenson describes as a 
ninny. For a time the King found what he had sought. The partnership 
brought more satisfaction to him than to her, since her happiness was 
tainted by the fear that a rival might at any moment snatch her place. 

For the first and last time in the annals of the French Court the reigning 
Favourite was displaced by a member of her family. Her younger sister, 
the Duchesse de Vintimille, a Montespan rather than a La Valliere, was 
was more ambitious and uninhibited, and stormed her way into the 
citadel. Unhappily married, like most of the aristocracy, she felt no scruples 
in shaping her own career. “She stinks like the devil,” commented her 
husband. She was a masculine type, large-limbed and ugly, but the King 
cared less for looks than for temperament. Tiring of the elder sister, he 
transferred his patronage to the new Favourite for whom he bought 
Choisy, a snug little hunting-box on the Seine, where he spent more time 
than at Versailles. Feeling less anxious about the tenure of her post, the 
new mistress took a bolder line with her lover, urging him to dismiss 
Fleury and interest himself in the army. Her triumph was brief, for she 
died in giving birth to the Comte du Luc, commonly known as le Demi- 
Louis from his likeness to his father. It was the first grief in the life of 
the monarch who experienced the first of a series of accesses of piety 
which recurred at long intervals throughout his life. ‘“I do not regret 
my rheumatism,” he exclaimed in a fervour of contrition; “it is in ex- 
piation for my sins.” For some days he sat in silence, ate little, and 
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occasionally left the table in tears. The penitential mood passed as 
quickly as the grief, for his emotions never caused lasting pain. For a 
brief space Mme de Mailly, who took care of her sister’s child, recovered 
a measure of influence, but once again the King tired of her, and for a 
second time she was displaced by a sister, even more ambitious, greedy 
and unscrupulous than Mme de Vintimille. When the King remarked 
to Mme de Mailly, “j’aime ta soeur, tu m’ennuis,” her fate was sealed. 
Turning her back forever on the Court she paid her debts, donned a hair 
shirt, and devoted herself to good works in a conversion no less sincere 
than that of the La Valliére in the previous reign. ‘Great news,” noted 
d’Argenson in his Journal in November, 1742. ‘Mme de Mailly was 
dismissed and Mme de Tournelle taken, with a harshness unintelligible 
in a Roi trés Chrétien. The new Favourite demanded the exile of the 
old to a distance of four leagues.”” Though always more prone to blame 
than to praise, the diarist takes leave of her with generous words. “She 
has a good heart, is kind to her friends and relations, and has done no one 
any harm. She is regretted by everyone at Versailles.” 

Mme de la Tournelle was a wealthy widow, the cleverest and the worst 
of the sisters. Cool and calculating, haughty and with more than one 
love affair to boast of, she resolved to extract every ounce of profit from 
her post. She demanded and obtained recognition as maitresse en titre, the 
titie of Duchess, a house in Paris, jewels, a lavish monthly allowance, and 
the legitimisation of any children she might bear to the King. Her 
acknowledged model was Mme de Montespan. She was coached by her 
uncle, the Duc de Richelieu, the champion rake of eighteenth-century 
France, who as First Gentleman of the Bedchamber had constant access 
to the King. Their correspondence records every move in the game to 
become the power behind the throne. One night at Choisy she locked 
her door and he knocked in vain. She had judged him rightly, for, as 
she explained to Richelieu, the object and the result of the daring 
manoeuvre was to inflame his passion. “Don’t worry, dear uncle, all 
will go well.” The long-suffering Queen, who had tolerated the eldest 
of the three sisters, detested the arrogant woman who was forced on her 
as a Lady in Waiting, refused to speak to her, and sometimes pretended 
to go to sleep. Her disapproval was shared by Fleury, who begged his 
master to think of the prestige of France and appealed to his religious 
sentiments. 

It was all in vain, for the infatuated King had become her slave, and 
she was installed in the apartments previously occupied by her sisters. 
He loved her, declares Choiseul, as much as he could love anybody. 
The last weak obstacle to her power was removed by the death of the 
Cardinal whom she called Le Vieux Coquin, and the coveted title of 
Duchesse de Chateauroux set the seal on her triumph. A new post was 
created for her as Superintendent of the Household of the Dauphine. 
Furnished with a Household of her own and provided with a large estate, 
she became the Queen of France in all but name. Every step was discussed 
with Richelieu, whose ambition equalled her own. He, in turn, was 
counselled by Mme de Tencin, the heartless mother of d’Alembert and 
the most influential survivor of the dissipated circle of the Regent. The 
General Staff was completed by her brother, Cardinal de Tencin, 
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Archbishop of Lyons, who was no better than the rest. Her most formidable 
foe was Maurepas, who was accordingly marked down for destruction. 
According to the calculations of+her backers his influence would be 
diminished if the King could be induced to take a more active share in 
the task of government now that Fleury was gone. He had been the roi 
fainéant long enough, she argued, and to increase his popularity would 
be to increase her prestige. ‘You kill me,”’ exclaimed the indolent mon- 
arch, half in jest, half in earnest. ‘All the better, Sire,” she rejoined, 
“a King must wake up.” ‘That would be the best answer to the poisoned 
arrows of the press, and he could count on the gratitude of his subjects. 
Moved by her appeal he seemed inclined to try the experiment. 

The first indication of the New Course was the royal visit to the front, 
where the troops were smarting under the defeat at Dettingen in the 
previous year. Maurepas approved the plan, hoping that the King’s 
ardour might cool amid new impressions. The Queen’s written request to 
accompany him was curtly rejected by a letter from the most extravagant 
ruler in Europe on the ground of expense, who left without saying goodbye. 
When a similar wish on the part of the Duchess was also declined she 
was consoled by Richelieu with the assurance that she would soon receive 
an invitation. While she fretted at Versailles her wrath boiled over 
against Maurepas whom she held responsible for keeping her at home. 
“Does the King often speak of me? Is he bored without me?” she wrote 
to Richelieu. As for the Faguinet (Maurepas) I agree with you and feel I 
shall only succeed with facts, but where shall I find them? Give me some 
facts and I promise to turn them to good account, for I hate him. 
Faquinet, though absent, moves heaven and earth, so we must get rid of 
him and I do not despair. I must be on the spot. They say Marshal 
Noailles does not wish for me, but the Duc d’Ayen does. In truth, dear 
uncle, I was not made for this sort of life, and at times I feel terribly low. 
If I did not love the King I should be very glad to quit. It is a continual 
turmoil and affects me more than you would believe. It is so repugnant 
to my character that I must be a great fool to have become involved. 
Now it has happened I must be patient, and I feel everything will turn 
out as I wish.”” Such moods of depression never lasted long, since the 
lust for power was insatiable. When no summons came Richeleiu urged 
her not to wait. That the King would be delighted to see her there was 
no doubt, and he would be grateful that the decision was taken out of his 
hands. The plan worked, and after a brief stay at the front the lovers 
travelled slowly to Metz. It was the summit of her career, and even her 
enemies had little hope of knocking her off her perch. 

The King had been subject to sudden illness since childhood, and a 
few days after his arrival his life was in danger. The Church assumed 
control, and the sufferer, thoroughly alarmed, whispered to his mistress: 
“Perhaps we may have to part.” A little later he sent a message by 
Fitzjames, Bishop of Soissons, son of Marshal Berwick and grandson of 
James II, ordering her and her sister, Mme de Lauraguais, who accom- 
panied her, to leave Metz. She had begged the Jesuit confessor to avert 
her public dismissal if he could, but events moved too quickly. The 
doctors, the clergy, the Royal Family and the King himself believed that 
the end was near, and Holy Communion could not be administered till 
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the temptress had disappeared. After receiving extreme unction he 
obeyed the order of the Bishop to summon the officials of the Court and 
representative burgesses of Metz, and to announce to them that he asked 
pardon for his evil example and that the Duchesse de Chateauroux would 
lose her post in the Household of the Dauphine. “The King displayed 
resignation, piety and humility”, records the Duc de Luynes in his diary; 
“the embraced the Queen and begged her forgiveness for his misdoings.”’ 
Only God had been offended, she replied; let him think only of God. 
The fearless Bishop, ignoring the danger to his career, ordered that the 
confession should be read from every pulpit. 

The Favourite bowed to the storm and drove away, but she had not 
abandoned hope. Instead of returning straight to Paris she halted at 
Bar-le-Duc, within easy reach of Metz, to watch events. Her only 
comfort was the conviction that if her lover survived he would want her 
back. Her alternations of hope and despair are mirrored in her letters to 
Richelieu. ‘Dear Uncle, the King is better. I know that while his head 
is weak he will think only of his soul, but when he is a little better I wager 
he will ask what has become of me.”” Her next bulletin was in the minor 
key. ‘Mon Dieu, what is all this worth? I give you my word that 
everything is over. It would be crazy to wish to start again. You know 
how little I was flattered and dazzled by all the glamour.” Driving on 
towards Paris she hid her face when the horses were changed, for she 
was insulted when she was recognised. A fresh blow was the reported 
reconciliation of the King and Queen, but her mood varied almost from 
hour to hour. On reaching Paris she wrote cheerfully to Richelieu: 
“‘We shall pull through. He is sure of me and is convinced I love him 
for himself, and he is quite right. I love him madly, but it is a great thing 
that he knows it and I hope his illness has not affected his memory. Till 
now no one but myself has known his heart, and I assure you it is good, 
very good. I know every fibre of his soul.” When news arrived that he 
was out of danger she indulged in the exquisite satisfaction of planning 
revenge on her foes. 

The King recovered almost as rapidly as he had fallen ill, but his 
spirits were low as he pondered on what had occurred. The recon- 
ciliation with the Queen was only skin deep, and she was wounded by the 
refusal of her request to accompany him to Strasbourg. The Bishop of 
Soissons was punished for his austerity by a command not to leave his 
diocese, and the Duc de Chitillon, Governor of the Dauphin, lost his post. 
Boredom weighed on him like a heavy pall, and nothing except the 
society of his mistress could restore sunshine to his heart. On his way 
home he visited her in Paris and invited her to return to Versailles. She 
would come incognito, she replied, until her enemies were dismissed, and 
then resume her proper place. Her shoddy soul was aflame with anger, 
and the King, though incapable of such volcanic hatreds, shared her 
resentment against all who had forced him to a public confession of his 
sins. The Duc de Chatillon, whom he believed to have taught the 
Dauphin to frown on his amours, was exiled; but though weak and fickle, 
he was not vindictive, and he resisted her more extreme demands. Her 
supreme ambition was the eviction of Maurepas, who had carried the 
main burden of government since the death of the Cardinal, and whose 
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rapid methods of transacting business during taeir brief interviews were 
highly appreciated by the King. Though she failed in her main endeavour, 
the hated Minister was selected to convey the royal command to her and 
her sister to resume their functions at Court. 

At this joyful hour she was struck down by fever and passed away at 
the age of twenty-seven. Her sufferings generated the usual rumours. 
Though she thought that she was the victim of foul play, and Richelieu 
regarded Maurepas as the villian of the piece, peritonitis rather than poison 
seems to have been the cause. All Paris rejoiced, declares the Duc de 
Croy. If we are to believe her biographers the de Goncourt brothers, the 
King temporarily filled the void with the fourth sister, the Duchesse de 
Lauraguais. Be that as it may the reign of the Nesle family, which had 
lasted about twelve years, ended with the death of the Duchesse de 
Chateauroux. From that moment the main topic at Versailles was the 
choice of a successor. 


G. P. Goocu. 


THE NEW GOETHE HOUSE IN FRANKFURT 


EHIND that brand-new centre ringed by the skyscrapers with 

which Frankfurt, the business metropolis of post-war Germany, is 

rising from the ashes of total war, still lies the rubble-heap of the 
old city. So completely did the blitz level one of the finest medieaval 
towns that in the Alte Hirschgraben (as Graben indicates, once part of the 
moats protecting the city walls) not a single house remained. When one 
turns into the Hirschgraben today one will invariably find a row of cars 
and limousines, many of them bearing outlandish number plates, parked 
wit. their shining bonnets nuzzling the desolate man-high debris, where 
the weeds which nine summers have since grown between twisted iron 
pipes, reeling steel girders and pulverised stone, make weird Dali-esque 
settings. Only one house has been rebuilt in a street entirely gone, the 
house where Goethe was born and lived for his first 26 years. It was 
festively re-opened by President Theodor Heuss and the American High 
Commissioner read the eulogy to the greatest German of all time, a 
German whose universal genius belongs to mankind. 

In English-speaking countries Goethe has often been described as the 
German Shakespeare, a simplification which is an understatement. 
Goethe means immensely more to German culture than the Bard of Avon 
to English. Goethe was not only the greatest poet and playwright of his 
people, but a philosopher and a statesman, an artist and a natural scientist. 
His colour theory, for instance, rivalled Newton’s; he was an osteologist 
and a botanist. He bears proper comparison to only one other “superman,” 
Leonardo da Vinci, who was a scientist and an architect as well as one of 
the greatest painters. Even so, Goethe’s most universal influence far 
outranges the genius which was Leonardo’s. When Goethe died, Carlyle 
mourned “the greatest man who ever lived.” That fine Goethe scholar, 
Dr. Ernest Beutler, who is now annotating the latest complete edition (a 
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combined German-Swiss undertaking) has collected a library of 65,000 
volumes written in all languages of the world on Goethe, from Emerson 
to Houston Stewart Chamberlain, Romain Rolland to André Francois- 
Poncet (now French High Commissioner in Germany). Goethe has 
intrigued writers and thinkers in every country—and curiously enough, 
the first Goethe biography ever written was by an Englishman—Lewes. 
Apart from Cervantes’ ““Don Quixote” no other writer has created a type 
that has become a classic of world literature such as Goethe’s Dr. Faustus 
—the prototype of the man who wants to absorb the entire world, only 
to realise that one cannot live without God. Goethe created the German 
repertory of classic drama, achieved—with Schiller—for German what 
Racine and Corneille did for French. His books illuminated and graced 
every subject that he touched upon and are ageless in their perfection. 
His was a truly universal mind; as Napoleon said of him with awe after a 
long talk, ‘‘Votla un homme.” As he lived in an era of great conflagrations, 
of revolutions, dictatorships and occupations (in his own youth the 
commander of then French-occupied Frankfurt lived in his paternal home), 
of long wars and insecure peace, the Germany of today finds real con- 
solation in his timeless wisdom, now that history has, once again, repeated 
itself. 

Goethe’s great-grandfather was a blacksmith from Thuringia; his 
grandfather had come to Frankfurt as a tailor, then married a wealthy 
innkeeper’s daughter. His own father, already a gentleman of leisure 
and of academic distinction, married into an old Hessian family of as 
much culture as wealth. In this house on the Hirschgraben he was born, 
on August 28th, 1749. His marble bust alone stands in the second-floor 
back bedroom, where he first saw the light of day. Above it hangs a 
golden star, and on the wall the only decoration is the framed page of the 
local paper of that week, of which the last sentence runs: “Baptised this 
Friday 29th in the Catherine Church, here in Frankfurt, of John Caspar 
Goethe, Privy Councillor to his Imperial Roman Majesty, a son—Johann 
Wolfgang.” In this house he grew up and lived (barring his university 
year in Leipzig and Strasbourg), and from here he went to Weimar at 
the age of 26, the Weimar where he died an octogenarian. A Foundation 
bought the house in the 1860s, to prevent it from being pulled down. 
From far and near the scattered heirlooms and all the furniture were 
gradually brought back (his last surviving grandson had died in 1885). 
So that within a comparatively short time, guided by Goethe’s minute 
description in his autobiographical works, the house was decorated and 
furnished exactly as it had been in Goethe’s own youth. To it was added 
alibrary. Both houses—the shrine of pilgrimage and the centre of research 
—were, with the entire street, the entire city quarter, pulverised to rubble 
and dust by the air raid of March 22nd, 1944—which happened to be the 
anniversary of Goethe’s death. What made possible the minute recon- 
struction of the Goethe House as a building—the contents had been 
stored safely, and nothing of all that was lost—was that every room, 
every nook and cranny had been photographed, measured, drawn and 
sketched. Whatever could still be found among the ruins was salvaged. 
Thus the greater part of the main door is original, and so are the handles, 
as are the four lower steps of the main staircase, the pump and sink in the 
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kitchen. Local craftsmen went to extraordinary trouble to recreate most 
conscientiously. The glass for the new house was blown in 1948 to the 
exact prescription for making glass 300 years before, as were the lead and 
the tiles, even to the old method of fixing them. Patterns of the wallpapers 
had been preserved and were reprinted from the original blocks, for 
which the museums were searched. 

The phoenix of the 1953 Goethe House, risen from its 1944 ashes, i is a 
miracle of ingenuity and a testimony of devotion. From the sad, vast 
vistas of utter destruction still surrounding one here on every sid¢, one 
looks upon the pale pink sandstone of the ground floor, the ochre-coloured 
upper storeys, and from the geraniums behind the blossomy lattice 
windows on street level to the neat curve of the scaly slates round the 
attic windows—all as spick and span as it must have looked in the days 
of Frau Rath (Mrs. Counsellor)—as Goethe’s mother was always called. 
Along the staircase hang the copper-plates of Rome which his father had 
brought back from Italy, and which filled with enthusiasm the young 
son who later wrote that classic, “Italian Journey.” The lovely old 
walnut cupboards, presses and wardrobes, the tables and escritoires, the 
spacious chairs—they stand again in rooms recreated in their minutest 
entirety, even to the ornamental stucco on the ceilings and beams. Before 
the same ground-floor window stands his mother’s needlework table; 
in the kitchen hang her shopping baskets, the pots and pans and ornate 
pudding tins. All the rooms have their original sumptuously shaped, 
gaily decorated faience stoves; the pastels of friends and the oil portraits 
of ancestors are back on the walls. Above his mother’s boudoir desk 
hangs again the picture which the Dowager Duchess of Weimar sent of 
her son just arrived in Weimar. In the living-room are again to be seen 
all those paintings of contemporary Frankfurt, painters which it was his 
father’s hobby to collect and which his son would later so humorously 
describe in “Dichtung und Wahrheit,” like those of old Trautmann, ‘“‘who 
wallowed in fiery conflagrations.” In his own third-floor room with 
the muslin curtains stands the ink-bespattered writing desk on which he 
wrote “The Sorrows of Werther” and his first (prose) version of “Faust.” 
The spare rooms now contain Goethe relics, his Strasbourg doctor’s 
dissertation, his own stage settings, the Delacroix drawings of the first 
Goethe translation in French, the Marlowe “Faust”—a 1663 Newgate 
edition—which he read as a boy. Other rooms exhibit period colour- 
prints of the opulent, picturesque Frankfurt of his time, the coronation 
city of the elected Holy Roman Emperors of German nationality. In 
barely three years since the opening of the reconstructed Goethe House, 
nearly half a million people have already visited it. There is nothing 
that those who remember their shrine from before the war find in any 
way changed. With one tiny exception: father Goethe had a unique 
astronomical clock which showed not only the hour of the day, but the 
date, the position of the sun, moon and stars. At the bottom of this 
monumental contraption a bear is being led on his chain by his circus 
trainer. Six hours before the clock needs winding up, the bear will lie 
down. From lying down ten years long in storage, a mark can still be 
seen on the circus ground. 


Keres vAN HOkEK. 











A VISIT TO FORMOSA 


INCE arriving in the United Kingdom a few weeks ago from Formosa, 
I have been amazed at the crooked thinking about conditions there, 
so prevalent among those who should be better informed. I could 
never have believed that such ignorance of the facts existed here. The 
questions that have been put to me have so astonished me that I propose 
to answer the more important in these pages. Evidently myths pass for 
truth with so many people who regard themselves as well-informed. 
1. Have not the mainlanders who fled to Formosa since 1949 dominated 
the island and its native-born people? All the facts and figures give 
their own answer to this myth. However, we must keep in mind that 
apart from the 100,000 aborigines of Malay origin, the natives of Formosa 
are Chinese. They are descendants of migrants who crossed over from 
the mainland at different periods from the time of the Sui dynasty (A.D. 
581-618) to the seven large-scale crossings during the Ming dynasty 
(A.D. 1368-1644). Of the 21 directors ef local Government in Formosa, 
only two are recent arrivals from the mainland. Of the 55 members of 
the Provincial Government, three are mainlanders, one is aborigine, 
the remainder are native-born Chinese. When the mainlanders first fled 
to Formosa there was some animosity on the part of the native-born, 
but that has completely disappeared as the native-born Chinese now 
control the local affairs of the province. 
2. Is not the old Chiang clique still very active in Formosa? As far as I 
could discover during the months I spent in Formosa there is no such 
thing as a clique of any kind. The men in control of national affairs are 
comparatively young men. There is not one Cabinet Minister over 
52 years of age, the majority being well under that figure. I did not hear 
the slightest whisper of political corruption. I saw a good deal of those 
Ministers in their offices and homes and found them to be vigorous minds 
and regarded by the people as conscientious and efficient officials. These 
men had no connection with the disastrous events on the mainland. They 
are not weeping over the mistakes there but are working for the future. 
I made exhaustive enquiries and am of the opinion that Government in 
Formosa is as clean as in this country or in my own Australia. The men 
who belonged to the group called the “old Chiang clique” are in America, 
not Formosa. President Chiang might have sought security abroad but 
he would not desert his country in its hour of need. I talked with him in 
Formosa and was profoundly impressed. I talked with farmers and 
industrial workers who hold him in the highest regard. However, there 
is no Chiang clique, old or new, in Formosa. 
3. Is not Formosa a police state? The answer is very definitely ‘“‘no.” 
I went to Formosa at my own expense because I was anxious to see the 
position there. For years I had been convinced that the future security 
of my own country, Australia, depends, in no small measure, on what 
happens in China. Ever since I lived on the China mainland, I knew that 
Australia’s front line of defence runs through that country. When I 
arrived at the Taipei airport, there were the usual customs questions, 
but I entered Formosa as easily as I came to Britain. During the months 
I spent there, I travelled from Keelung in the north, through Tainan, 
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Taichung, to the industrial area of Kaoshiung in the south. I talked with 
Cabinet Ministers, farmers, industrial workers, and I was not questioned 
once as to where I was going. There was not the least interference. And 
everywhere I found the people to be as free as here in Britain. They 
enjoy political freedom, and from the articles I read in the papers I was 
convinced that the Press is free. 1 broadcast twice over short wave and 
was not asked to present a script. Lawyers in practice assured me that 
the judiciary is completely divorced from politics. I presume that 
Formosa, like other countries, has its security service, but I saw nothing 
of it. I was asked if I had any suggestions to offer as to improvements. 
These were printed in the daily Press. I do not hesitate to affirm that 
the people of Formosa are as free as we Britishers. 

4. Is not Formosa run by one political party, the Kuomintang? This 
is another of those prevailing myths that die hard. Actually, there are 
more political parties there than in either Australia or Britain. Of these 
there are three major parties. ‘The Kuomintang, which is short for 
“Chung Kuo Tang” or Chinese National Party, is the strongest of the 
three. In Formosa it relies for 40 per cent. of its membership on the 
farmers and industrial workers. Next comes the Democratic Socialist 
Party, the objective of which, as the name implies, is Socialism. The 
leader of this party Chiang Yun-tien is a Minister without portfolio. 
Then comes the Young China Party with 17 members in Parliament. 
Dr. Tsiang, the permanent representative of Free China at the United 
Nations, has never been associated with the Kuomintang. The committee 
charged with speeding up preparations for the regaining of the mainland 
comprises members of these parties as well as Independents. Vice- 
President Chen Cheng and Chang Chi-yun are Kuomintang members; 
Mo Teh-yui and Wang Yun-wu are Independents; Tso Shun-sheng 
belongs to the Young China Party, while Hsu Fu-lin represents the 
Democratic Socialists. Local government elections in Formosa, like 
those in Australia and Britain, are fought, unfortunately, on party lines. 
At this month’s election in Taipei, the capital of Formosa, the Kuomintang- 
sponsored candidates for the mayoralty was defeated by an Independent. 
Whilst on this question of local government, it is interesting to note that 
at the last elections, the percentage of enrolled persons who voted was 
strikingly high. In Tainan district, 94 per cent. of those entitled to vote 
did so. In several other districts the figure was in the eighties, whilst 
the lowest percentage in any district was 74 per cent. 

5. Does not America really occupy Formosa? America has given and 
continues to give considerable aid to Formosa, but only in strategic 
materials and the training of military personnel. But if occupation 
implies interference in government or the presence of armed forces, then 
it is just plain nonsense to talk about America occupying Formosa. In 
fact, only such persons as have never been there could imagine such a 
state of affairs. MSA (Mutual Security Agency) and CUSA (Council for 
United States Aid) are instruments of economic co-operation, while 
MAAG (Military Assistance Advisory Group) concerns itself with the 
supply of war equipment and the training of military personnel. America 
is merely doing the same in Formosa as in some other countries for the 
purpose of maintaining freedom in the Pacific. I know that Australians 
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are appreciative of what America is doing, and all this ill-founded 
criticism of America as “imperialistic” as no support from my country. 
6. Is not the living standard in Formosa the lowest in East Asia? I know 
something of Indonesia, Indo-China, the China mainland, and Japan, 
and I believe living conditions in Formosa are higher than in any of these. 
Formosa holds the record for the greatest percentage of farmers owning 
or in the process of owning their own farms. That is, in proportion to the 
number on the land. This is the result of the agrarian reform policy 
inaugurated by Chen Cheng when Governor of Formosa. Although the 
reform had operated only a few years, at the end of last year 300,000 
families had been placed on their own farms, and when the final stage of 
the plan is completed it is estimated that 250,000 more families will have 
farms of their own. Minister of Economics, Chang Tze-kai, assured me 
that this agrarian reform had been the main factor in raising living standards 
by 30 per cent. This figure may be too high or too low, but during the 
three months (December, 1953—March, 1954) I was in Formosa, I did 
not see one beggar anywhere, man, woman or child. Can this be said of 
any other Asian country? In the farming areas through which I went, 
talking to the farmers, I saw thousands of brick cottages that had taken 
the place of the old huts with thatched roofs and every cottage had electric 
light. I was inside a number of these, and although they did not have the 
amenities we enjoy, they were, nevertheless, far ahead of anything I have 
seen elsewhere in Asia. I spent some considerable time among the 
industrial workers in the Kaoshiung district, and talked with the workers 
at the chemical plant, the sugar mills, the petroleum and aluminium 
works and others. Each of these industries has its own doctor and hospital 
to serve the workers and their families. Homes are provided for married 
employees and hostels for those who are unmarried. There are rest and 
recreation rooms with libraries. Playing fields are attached to each plant. 
The workers are insured against accident, sickness, and their families in 
the case of the death of the-workers. I am recording what I have seen 
not something I have read about. Can any other country in Asia equal 
such conditions? I hold no brief for Formosa. Many things could be 
better, especially in the field of sanitation. I could suggest many improve- 
ments. But as Asian countries go it is far ahead of all others in its democratic 
institutions and its economic security. 
W. G. Gopparp. 


SYNGE’S LAST PLAY 


N the preface to his poems, Synge mentioned certain poets with 
admiration, and treated them as if of one brotherhood, because, though 
in many ways diverse, each was like the others in that he used the whole 
of his personal life as his material. To this brotherhood he himself 
belonged, for his writings were always inspired by his personal experience. 
When he chose the story of Deirdre from the tragic saga of the “Fate of 
the Sons of Usnach,” as the subject for a play, he was seeking to change 
the mode of his dramatic writing from that of the peasant play, which until 
then he had used, to one that would interpret a flood of new impressions. 
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His choice of this story from several that he pondered over was not hasty, 
but was made after long reflection had begun to breathe into its characters 
the breath of imagined life. It was through the medium of symbols that 
he used his personal life as his material. Through them he freed his 
artistic work from the thraldom of theories that are usually spun round 
actual occurrences, and gave it correspondence with the rhythm of his 
emotions. His plays are dramatizations of his experience in terms so fan- 
tastically different from those of his actual life that his plots have nowhere 
identity with real events. He was too reserved to have engaged in candid 
autobiography, even if his career had been outwardly eventful enough to 
have yielded the material of narrative, but behind the screen of symbols 
he was free to interpret with passionate force the“inward experiences of 
an outwardly quiet and ascetic life. When he began to write “Deirdre 
of the Sorrows,” a phase of his experience that had inspired his dramatic 
work from its beginning had reached final fruition in “The Playboy of 
the Western World.” 

His early life had been deeply affected by a struggle to free his mind 
from the restrictions of a kindly, but narrow, evangelical upbringing. 
This struggle had been made emotionally devastating in his boyhood by 
his devotion to his mother, who was his religious teacher, and, later, by 
his devotion to the image in his mind of a girl with whom he had no great 
intimacy, but who, nevertheless, symbolised the ideal woman of his 
youth. She, a member of the “Plymouth Brethren”, had decided that 
she could not accept a man lacking, as he was, in conventional religious 
opinions, and had married one who shared her beliefs. Having, in his 
search for truth, lost the consolation of his mother’s faith and the hand of 
the girl of his imaginings, he became empowered to dramatise devastating 
loss in “‘Riders to the Sea’’, the strain of choice between conventional 
husband and wandering nature-lover in ‘The Shadow of the Glen’’, the 
contrast between life on the road and conventional society in “The 
Tinker’s Wedding’, the shattering of delusion in “The Well of the 
Saints”, and the emancipation of the mind in “The Playboy of the 
Western World.” 

The successful completion of ‘The Playboy of the Western World” 
cost Synge an indescribable effort, for, as he wrote, the life that had 
inspired the play was changing, and a new synthesis of experience was 
taking possession of his mind. He had been at work on it for some time 
when, in the spring of 1906, he fell in love, not with another imagining, 
but with a girl he knew well in the National Theatre Society’s Company, 
Molly Allgood, who soon began to interpret his work on the stage with 
remarkable intuition. His devotion to her brought him new inspiration 
and power, her love and the qualities that he appreciated in her helped 
him in the creation of ““Pegeen Mike”’, phrases that she used in conversation 
added zest to his dialogue, but she was changing the picture of life that 
he was dramatizing. 

In the summer, when he was away along in Kerry, he began to develop 
the idea of writing a play that would interpret the loveliness of the country 
and would contain a beautiful part for her. He lent her, in the autumn, 
“‘Cuchulain of Muirthemne: The Story of the Men of the Red Branch of 
Ulster Arranged and Put Into English by Lady Gregory”, and drew her 
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attention specially to the story in it of “The Fate of the Sons of Usnach’”, 
another translation of which he had included among his notes more than 
five years earlier, perhaps, even then, intending it for dramatic use. 
Although the events of his life had not, in the meantime, inspired him 
to use it for a play, he seems to have dwelt on it in his imagination, for in 
an article on old Irish literature published in L’Europeen” on the 15th 
March, 1902, he had written—‘‘Plusieurs récits qui y appartiennent, tel 
que le SORT DES FILS d’UISNEACH, sont tous imprégnés de cette 
poésie particuliérement celtique qui réunit d’une facgon inattendue une 
tendresse timide, un héroisme rude et male et un amour infini pour les 
beautés de la nature.” The richness of the story in these qualities 
rendered it suitable for a play of the kind that he had in mind. When he 
finally chose it for dramatization, his choice was made not in contem- 
plation of death, but when he was planning marriage. It was only as the 
play progressed that it seemed to acquire a peculiar tragedy from its 
unforeseen relation to actual events, marching with such swiftness that 
he was parted by death from his betrothed before the play was complete. 
At the beginning of the winter of 1906 he contracted a bad attack of 
influenza, and, when he was convalescent, went to stay with his cousin, 
Edward Synge, at Byfleet. From there he wrote to Molly Allgood— 
““My next play must be quite different from the Playboy. I want to do 
something quiet and stately and restrained, and I want you to act in it.” 
His final choice of its plot was postponed by his work for the first per- 
formance of “The Playboy of the Western World,” and by a new attack 
of influenza aggravated by his attending at the theatre on cold January 
evenings, when each performance of his play was greeted with uproar. 
For five weeks he remained confined to his room and for months was 
convalescent. 

More than nine years before, he had undefgone a slight operation for 
the removal of a glandular swelling from the back of his neck. The 
operation had seemed completely successful, but gradually a similar 
swelling had developed in the same position. His doctor thought that 
its removal would not be advisable until his strength had returned, though 
the presence of the swelling was delaying his recovery. Not until the 
summer vacation season was he able to take long walks and bicycle rides, 
and to devote his imagination fully to his new play. He had considered 
weaving it round some episode in history, but had retur:.su to the story 
of Deirdre, because, with it, he could work unrestricted by thoughts of 
historical accuracy. It was just when his plans for dramatizing new events 
in his personal life were becoming definite that experience brought him 
unexpected inspiration. Molly Allgood arranged to stay with her sister, 
Sara, at Mrs. Dunne’s cottage, where the Dublin and Wicklow hills join, 
at the head of Glen Cree. He consulted his mother as to whether he 
could, with propricty, lodge in the same cottage, and, on her advice, went 
to stay at another, about half a mile from it, beside Lough Bray, a small 
mountain lake held by a natural embankment in a cleft of a heather 
covered hill. From the 2nd to the 11th July, 1907, he met Molly Allgood 
every day. He walked with her by the stream that poured down among 
boulders from the lake, showed her insects, flowers and birds, sat with 
her in the evenings listening to the nigh-jar and the sound of streams, 
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beside the white line of road that ran unfenced through the heather. Then 
she returned to town, and he felt desolate in the places that her company 
had filled with light. On Tuesday, the 23rd July, Mrs. Dunne’s jennet 
and trap met Molly Allgood at the Rathfarnham tram terminus and 
brought her back across the hill. Again they spent days of delight to- 
gether until, on the 4th August, they left Glen Cree, she to return to live 
with her family in the city, and he to loneliness in his mother’s house left 
in charge of a caretaker for the holiday season. Later in August, when 
she was on tour in Cork, he wrote to her—‘“It is a great thing that we had 
those quiet evenings and days in Glen Cree, they will be with us all the 
winter, the little stream, and the crying birds and the wonderful stillness 
in the evenings.” 

Molly Allgood’s stay in Glen Cree had provided him with the best 
opportunity that he ever knew for fulfilling a longing he had to unite, as 
if in one emotion, his love for places of inspiration and his love for a woman. 
The days he spent there with her, more than any others, inspired the 
dramatization of Naisi in the woods with Deirdre. About fifteen years 
older than Molly Allgood he could, in imagination, see different phases 
of himself in relation to her with such clarity that he was able to interpret 
one in the youthful lover, Naisi, another in the elderly and exacting king, 
Conchubor, and yet another in the critical spy, Owen, losing his reasen 
as he watches fate working towards its nemesis. Each of his characters 
drew life from his experience of individuals though none of them represents 
a real person. In this way Lavarcham was inspired by his appreciation 
of his mother and Ainnle and Ardan by his devotion to his brothers. At 
the time of his return home from Lough Bray, he had decided to use the 
story of Deirdre for his play, but his plans for work so miscarried that he 
had no opportunity for regular writing until late in the autumn. He had 
planned to take a short holiday in Brittany with his friend, Henry Lebeau, 
and, strengthened by it, to have had the swelled glands removed from 
his neck, before taking up work for the winter, but, in the middle of 
August, he caught such a bad cold that it prevented him from going to 
Brittany. Greatly disappointed he decided that he must take, as quickly 
as possible, any steps that might improve his health. On the 14th 
September, he underwent an operation, which seemed as slight as the 
first, and was home on the 27th September, in good spirits. He set out, 
on the 12th October, for a short stay in Kerry, but an attack of asthma 
drove him home. Back in town, he soon recovered, but it was not until 
the 22nd October that he wrote to Molly Allgood—‘“I got a ‘Deirdre’ 
fit yesterday, and I wrote 10 pages of it in great spirits and joy, but alas, 
I know that is only the go off. There'll be great anguish still before I 
get her done, if I ever do.” 

As he considered modern spoken prose unsuited for putting in the 
mouths of characters from the sagas, he had found a difficulty in deciding 
on the best form of language for his play. He thought that if legend were 
to be used in modern literature, and particularly in dramatic literature, it 
should be in verse, and had, some time before, attempted and abandoned 
the writing of a play in that medium. In choosing a language for 
“Deirdre of the Sorrows’; he made a compromise and wrote in a rhyth- 
mical prose drawn from the dialectal speech of Irish country people. 
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His earlier plays had so much of the beauty of poetry in their images and 
language that Miss Agnes Tobin, the American poetess, had written 
asking him to turn his attention from drama to verse. Though her belief 
that poetry would prove to be his best medium did not deflect him from 
his dramatic writing, it did encourage him to develop its poetic quality. 
His health in the winter was not very good, but he worked consistently, 
and, on the 1st December, wrote to Molly All .—-“I have finished the 
(G), that is, the 7th division or rewriting of the 3rd Act yesterday. It 
goes now all through—the 3rd Act I mean—but it wants a good deal of 
strengthening—of making personal—still, before it will satisfy me.” 
Acts 1 and 2 must have been then roughly drafted, and the play, as a 
whole, clear in his mind. If he had been free to continue writing con- 
sistently, he would, probably, have completed it in the next six months, 
but his work was first retarded by onerous duties at the Abbey Theatre, 
and then suspended by his illness. 

William Fay, who had organised, from its beginning, the Company 
that was then making the Abbey Theatre famous, sought to exercise over 
it more control than its members or the Directors would accept, and, 
rather than abate his claim to authority, left the Abbey Theatre with his 
brother Frank, on the 13th January, 1908. Some thought that his leaving 
would wreck the Company. but the Directors, Lady Gregory, Yeats and 
Synge, gradually reorganised it with success. By devoting themselves to 
the management of the theatre they averted an interruption of the dramatic 
movement, but to do so they lost precious time that they might have 
devoted to their literary work. In the hope of establishing a home with 
Molly Allgood as his wife, Synge took and furnished rooms at No. 47, 
York Road, Rathmines. He moved there from Glendalough House, 
Glenageary, on the 3rd February, 1908. Until then, though he had made 
long stays in Germany and France, his mother’s house had been his 
permanent home. He had not been long settled in his rooms when he 
began to be troubled by violent internal pains. The glandular disorder 
that had caused the swelling in his neck had begun to manifest itself in a 
new position. On the 5th May, he underwent an operation, which 
relieved him from much pain, but did not eradicate the disease. For a 
week he hung between life and death, and then his condition began to 
improve. His doctors did not tell him that his case was hopeless. He 
struggled for recovery with the avowed belief that he would be restored 
to his full health, but with an intuitive knowledge that denied his conscious 
thoughts. 

It was not until the 6th July that he was able to leave hospital to stay 
with his sister in Glenageary, and sit, as an invalid, in her garden where, 
in the summer of 1906, he had rested between spells of work on ““The 
Playboy of the Western World.” His rooms in Rathmines had been 
surrendered, and his furniture carried back to his mother’s house. He 
had not the power to immerse his mind in his writing. As he sat looking 
each day at the apple trees, he remained overshadowed by melancholy. 
His mother, who had gone to the country in July intending to stay until 
September, became so ill that she had to return, on the roth August. 
In broken health he rejoined her at the house from which, a few months 
before, he had set out in the hope of establishing a home of his own. 
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For a little while tragic fate was held in check. At the end of September, 
both his mother and he seemed to be improving in health, and thought the 
time had come for him to have a complete change of scene. On the 6th 
October, he set out for Oberwerth, the island in the Rhine near Coblenz 
where he stayed when he first went to the continent in 1893. His friends 
there were as kind as if he had been a member of their family, but his 
hopes had been raised by a lull only in his tragedy. He recovered strength 
very slowly and had been no more than eighteen days in Oberwerth when 
he was overwhelmed by the news that his mother had unexpectedly died. 
On the 7th November, he returned to live in the house left desolate by 
her death, and to struggle on with the writing of ‘Deirdre of the Sorrows.” 
He had regained some of his muscular strength, but his health was failing. 
Often between the time of his homecoming and the 2nd February, when 
he went into hospital to be under observation, he nearly abandoned his 
work. It was during this time that Molly Allgood used to act fragments 
of his play in his room to give him courage by enabling him to feel its 
power. He took his typed script with him to hospital in the hope that 
there he might still be able to carry on his work. The doctors decided 
that they could not advise any further operation. His strength ebbed 
away. About the 15th March he handed the typescripts of “Deirdre of 
the Sorrows” and his Wicklow and West Kerry articles to his brother, 
Robert, for safe keeping, saying that he could do no more. On the 24th 
March, he died leaving ‘Deirdre of the Sorrows” unfinished. 
EpwarpD M. STEPHENS. 


THE SOVIET COLLECTIVE FARM 


‘“*. . . whereas in industry we have public ownership of the means of 
production, and of the products of industry, in agriculture we have not 
public, but group, collective, farm ownership . . . It therefore cannot be 
denied that the disappearance of this essential distinction between 
agriculture and industry. must be a matter of paramount importance for 
us.” —Stalin: “Economic Problems of Socialism in the USSR”—Sept. 
1952). 

Malenkov: “Report to the 19th Party Congress” —Oct., 1952 

“It is necessary to raise collective farm property to the level of public 
property...” 

These rather intriguing announcements do not appear to have received, 
outside of the USSR and its satellites, the attention they surely deserve. 
Nor indeed is it easy to find out what practical measures have so far 
(Mar., 1954) been taken in the USSR itself to achieve this further step 
towards the totalitarian outlook demanded by Socialist ideology. That 
the mentality produced by the Collective Farm does not square with that 
ideology was sharply impressed upon the mind of the present writer, 
when, before the late war, he visited such a farm situated on the high 
banks of the Don. It was on the site of a former Cossack settlement, and 
had at the time of the visit a population of some 7,000, over 80 per cent. 
of it being, however, factory workers, chiefly at Rostov-on-Don, some 
3 miles away and taking no part in the farm work, except for a little spare 
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time attention to small private plots, when they had them. The actual 
cultivated area covered 2,300 hectares (c.5,650 ac.) with 300 farm 
labourers belonging to 205 families. The group was supposed to hold 
its land in perpetuity, subject to certain deliveries to the State, as des- 
cribed below; and its spokesman was very insistent on that. “Oh, yes, 
the land belongs to us,” with decided emphasis. Obviously decided 
deviation from the true Marxist outlook. And they did appear at that 
time to possess a wide measure of autonomy in management on co- 
operative, profit-making lines under the direction of an elected Chairman 
and committee of three. The farm labourers were organised in brigades— 
vegetables, grain, fruit, vineyards, livestock, each under a brigade-leader 
whom they chose for themselves. 

As assistant to the managing committee and its chairman, there was a 
very important official, the Bookkeeper, who was responsible for the 
figures for calculating the “profits” (that reprehensible word!), and the 
records of work done by each member whereon the distribution of those 
same profits was based. Our Bookkeeper was an obviously capable man, 
frank and forthcoming, and even expansive about the facts and figures 
asked for, and recorded here from notes taken at the time. The whole 
product of the farm, apart from that accruing from the private plots 
allotted to each family of farm-workers, was thrown into a pool. From 
this was taken the State share, and certain quantities whose value was 
accredited to expenses and reserves. The rest was distributed on a piece- 
work system, based on what was called the “labour-day’’. This latter is 
really a task or “norm’”’, established by the Committee for each section. 
A typical example was the milking of roo litres (say, 10 cows). If a 
worker does more than the “norm”, he or she is credited by the Book- 
keeper with the due proportion of an additional labour day. A fixed 
share of vegetables, grain, milk, etc., is allotted to each worker, for each 
labour day, to be used by the family. Any surplus can be added to the 
surplus from the private plots and sold on the market for that family’s 
private gain. In addition the worker is entitled to a money wage accruing 
from the proceeds of the general surplus available for sale on the market 
after the State share etc., has been deducted. 

The amount taken by the State is in proportion to the productivity of 
the soil, so that the principle of “rent” is to some extent recognised. 
Thus in the particular case of the Don farm, the productivity was reckoned 
at 1800 kg. of grain per hectare. Of this the State took 160 kg. (whatever 
the actual production was). But this share was not directly given. That 
would have savoured too much of the old ways, so the transaction was 
slightly disguised. The 160 kgs. had to be sold to the State at the State 
price. This was given for the current year as 11 rbls. per 100 kgs. The 
current market price was 60 rbls, so that, in effect, there was a State tax 
of some 50 rbls on about 11 per cent. of the grain produced. This gives 
the tax reckoned in terms of the whole grain production as 4.35 rbls per 
100 kgs., or about 7.2 per cent. on the market price. A similar method 
is employed for the cther products. Probably few of the farmers realise 
that they were paying this tax, which, indeed, cannot be called excessive. 
There remains, in fact, on most farms a substantial surplus for private 
sale. The “cheap” corn, and other products thus bought by the State, 
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go to supply the factory restaurants, State shops, hospitals, sanatoria, the 
forces and so on. The surplus products, after deduction of the State 
shares, and the individual allocations are sold for cash, and the cash 
proceeds form the money income of the farm. This was subjected to a 
State income-tax of 3 per cent. Payments out of it had also to be made 
for the hire of State tractors and combines, the rate being calculated at 
11 per cent. of the quantity actually harvested by them. Some farms in 
time acquire their own tractors. After these and other deductions for 
expenses and improvements, the balance was divided as “profit’”’ according 
to each worker’s record of “‘labour-days” for the year. 

The Chairman’s “labour-day” was reckoned as worth double that of 
the erdinary worker’s for the purposes of this distribution, and the sub- 
Chairman’s at 14. There was apparently no material reward for brigade- 
leaders. The Bookkeeper got a salary of 350 rbls. a month. The actual 
distribution for the whole collective had worked out the previous year 
at 3 rbls. 25 kopecks per labour-day. This was a comparatively modest 
amount even then. The Soviet Press would often publish glowing 
accounts of “millionaire” farms. 

Welfare was provided for in the form of the usual children’s créches 
in which factory workers shared, health centre, etc. Schools were attended 
by the children of both factory and farm workers. The latter could have 
their meals in the communal restaurant (a plain wooden shed), the charges 
for them being set against the eventual shares. 

The private plots obviously had to play a very important part in the 
general set-up. They consisted of gardens of from 2 to 3 acres where 
fruit, flowers, vegetables, were grown. There were also usually a 
“‘personal’”’ cow, a sheep, 2 pigs, with fowls and rabbits ad lib. 

The typical family house had 3 rooms, with sometimes a bed in the 
“living-room”. It was built of wood, and one that we visited was clean 
and attractive, with photographs and the kind of ornaments one sees in 
most rural cottages, and pots of ferns, palms, and flowers. It was evidently 
a source of pride to the house-wife. In this settlement there was even 
electric light; while in contrast to this ultra-modern element there was 
still the little “ikon” in its traditional corner. The housewife, however, 
stoutly declared that she was an “unbeliever” or, rather, New Believer 
(i.e. in Marxism) as some preferred to put it. She said very firmly that 
she didn’t go to church. 

There had been two churches in the place. One, with a broken tower, 
was used as a grain store. But the other was still functioning. We asked 
to look into it. There was some demur from our guide and the brigade- 
leader who was accompanying us. The latter suggested that it would be 
much better to see some more “personal” pigs or cows, the fruit orchards 
and vineyards. Well, we did do that too, and tasted some of the fruit, 
and delicious grapes with the sun’s warmth still in them. But we stuck 
to our point about the church, and eventually the guide summoned the 
“Pop” from the miserable shack which provided his dwelling. He was a 
very fine looking man, of obviousiy Slav peasant stock, with long beard 
and wearing the traditional gown. There was a proud air about him, 
that somehow made the smirks and sneers of the “New Believers” seem 
merely silly. The church, with its Madonna “ikons” painted in Byzantine 
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style, was well kept, and obviously used, though the Brigade-leader, who 
went in with us, was chiefly concerned all the time to display his contempt 
for “the out-worn superstitions”. It would seem that it was mostly the 
older generation who frequented the place. Not many young ones, 
though there was a lad who appeared to be a kind of acolyte—lighting the 
candles, dusting the altar, and so on. Anyhow one did finally come away 
from the whole place with the impression that the Collective, as Stalin 
was subsequently to indicate in the article already referred to, doesn’t 
fit too comfortably into the Marxist scheme. It is a co-operative, and the 
main incentive to its efficient functioning is the personal profit of each 
individual member whose “personal” plot also serves to give a sense of 
ownership and independence. The State farms, comparatively few in 
number, are, of course, organised on State factory lines, and up to now 
have functioned for the purposes of research, the display of new and 
model methods of cultivation and stock-breeding, the training of 
“agronomists”, and so forth. 

It was on the 22nd November, 1941, that the Germans entered Rostov- 
on-Don, but only % days later came the thrilling report that the Russians 
had re-occupied it. It was the first big check: to the Germans on the 
southern front, and though only a temporary one, it gave a heartening 
fillip to all the then Allies. It fell again to the Germans the following 
July, 1942, and they probably didn’t leave much of that Cossack Collective, 
and its church. Still, the fields must be there, and the cottages have 
doubtless been rebuilt, with new vineyards, fruit-trees, personal pigs and 
all. What of the spirit informing the place and others like it? Are these 
farms really going “‘to be raised to the level of public property”? The 
Agricultural Tax Decrees of the 8th August, 1953 include a particular 
concession for individual farmers—a rebate of 50 per cent. in 1953, and 
30 per cent. in 1954 for those acquiring “personal” cows. (There had 
admittedly been a marked falling-off in the number of these, with bad 
consequences for the milk supply.) There were also special exemptions 
for older people. But most of the concessions concerned the collectives 
as a whole, or households whose members worked in factories, mines, or 
were serving in the forces. An intriguing feature is exemptions for the 
rural “intelligentsia” —doctors, teachers, agronomists, technicians—and 
there has been a significant increase in the numbers of the last two 
categories for the legitimate aim of increased efficiency. But they are all 
appointed from Moscow, derive their authority from there, and not, like 
the Chairman and Managing Committee as hitherto, from the members 
of the Collective. 

The Directive of the 7th September, 1953, issued contemporaneously 
with the appointment of Krushchev as Minister of Agriculture, contained 
an ominously long list of the shortcomings of Collectives, though it also 
had a good deal to say about mismanagement and waste on the State 
farms. It also, strangely enough from the point of view of idealistic 
Socialism, complained that material interests were insufficiently stimulated. 
After all, Marxian Socialism is professedly materialistic. Accordingly 
the Directive made a number of materialistic concessions: increased 
bonuses; cancellation of arrears of State deliveries; and so on; while at 
the same time announcing intensified mechanization, and improved 
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methods, to bring about, under the direction of those same skilled agrono- 
mists and technicians, a great increase of production in all sections. 
Stress was also laid on the building of schools, and improved premises 
for the communal services and cultural activities. It is never easy to see 
what are the true motives behind any Soviet “directive”, whether it 
deals with internal or external affairs. But on the surface there is a 
manifest contradiction. Stalin’s criticism of the Collective was based on 
the plea that it encouraged the individualistic profit-seeking motive, 
whereas the true Socialist should be concerned primarily for the benefits 
aecruing to the community. The sense of ownership must not be 
“individual” or even “group” but “public”, and the “level” of the 
Collective raised accordingly, as Malenkov put it. But the September 
1953 ‘‘Directive’’, as noted, lays stress on the need for material incentives, 
to encourage more privately owned cows, and larger shares of what can 
only be described as “‘profits” and individual ones at that. Anyhow there 
can be no doubt that if the Collectives do, in effect, become State farms 
under the direction of agronomists and technicians appointed from 
Moscow, or even by the regional governments with Moscow approval, 
the process of totalitarianism will indeed have been completed. The 
last remnants of democracy, which did find some expression in the 
Collectives, will have disappeared. 
A. S. E:we.i-SutTrTon. 


INDIA’S GREATEST PROBLEM 


HERE are two main contesting forces recognisable in Indian 

domestic politics: Birth-Control versus Communism. It is a 

singular exploit of Communist propaganda that, though in possession 
of half the earth, Communism still remains the revolutionary movement 
of the “have-nots” against the “haves” in the eyes of the discontented. 
In India today, Communism is not so much the creed of the masses, than 
rather of the maladjusted intelligentsia who seek to ride into power on 
the tide of the masses. Although their influence on the bulk of the Indian 
population has so far been limited, the Communists look at the masses as 
their natural allies and they oppose birth-control that threatens to reduce 
their power potential. Thus, while the Communists, with only about 
10 per cent. of the masses behind them, want to see the ranks of the 
masses increased, the Congress leaders who for the moment are supported 
by the vast majority of the masses want to halt their natural growth. It 
is no exaggeration to say that birth-control is the same central issue for 
the official circles in India today as anti-Communism for those in America. 
And, as we shall see, it springs from more or less the samie source. 

Why do the Indian ruling classes and the Government, on all other 
issues so sensitive about American interference, gratefully accept the 
American aid and advice provided by Dr. Stone and others towards the 
decimation of their future generations? 

Facts and fears, poverty and the scarcity of food is usually regarded as 
the reason, and if you ask one of the enthusiastic “family-planners”’, 
that is the answer you get. But is this the whole story, indeed? Poverty 
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is there, of course, so is squalor, disease and undernourishment. Yet, 
though the Five Year Plan is only about half-way through, its beneficial 
effects can already be felt. More food is grown on the increased acreage 
provided by the reclaimed lands, and the people—including the poor, 
even the beggars—look better fed now. When some of the “bakshish 
boys” try to point out on their bodies the signs of undernourishment in 
order to move the heart of the charitable “saheeb”, they just fail to be 
convincing. Like in the other free countries, the economic problem in 
India is gradually shifting from production to distribution. It is one 
thing that enables the hand to produce the food and quite another that 
conveys that very food to the mouth. This idea was expressed by one of 
the cartoonists, showing a man making liberal purchases of food and 

ing to the shop assistant to send the bill to Mr. Kidwai, the 
Minister of Food, who had recommended to the people “‘to eat as much 
as they can”. Was not the snag in distribution always responsible for the 
recurrent crises in the capitalist society and does its ghastly shadow not 
hang over the Western world again? While there are in America, too, who, 
for various reasons, believe in birth-control, few of them would consider 
family planning the immediate answer to the rise in unemployment 
figures. In India, however, most respectable people are convinced that 
birth-control can solve all the difficulties ensuing from the failure of 
distributing the food and clothing which the country has managed to 
produce. 

If merely compassionate reasons accounted for the near hysteria of the 
Indian upper classes in connection with the growing population*, their 
reaction would be quite a different one. In that case, there would certainly 
be voices raised for a “lebensraum”’; as it is, we could hear just one lone 
voice in the House of the People asking the Government to facilitate 
emigration. Moreover, if the Indian ruling strata that rose to the top 
of the society after the British left, would indeed feel such a deep concern 
over the economic plight of the masses, they would in a hurry level down 
their luxurious standard of life, would pay up their taxes and use all their 
still remaining huge surpluses to help the needy right now.** Birth control, 
after all, cannot show any far-reaching result before twenty or thirty years. 
The motive of the birth-controllers is not purely humanitarian, nor even 
exclusively economic. There is a wide gulf between the “dark-faced 
Westerners” who rule, and the rank and file of the people who are ruled. 
The westernised intellectuals, for all their lip-service and in many cases 
even their genuine concern for the welfare of the masses, are scarcely 
less, sometimes perhaps more, removed from the bulk of the Indian 
people than the British civil servants used to be. Consciously or sub- 
consciously India’s present masters fear that the continued numerical 
increase and the subsequent political and social pressure of their less 
educated countrymen, particularly of those in the villages, would sooner 
or later burst the thin Western glaze spread over the surface of the 
peninsula; that thin Western glaze within which the present high-ups— 
politicians, administrators, businessmen and entertainers—conduct their 

® The growth is about 1% per annum; the figure for South America is about the 


double of that. 
*® Two thirds of India’s floating capital is owned by 300 families. 
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secluded lives of comfort and splendour. They have taken over from the 
departing British Raj the small European enclaves within the principal 
Indian cities and now they are jealously guarding them, lest a revived 
genuine Asia should attempt to inundate those. Now they wage the 
most subtle, yet most candid class war in history: we witness an élite 
openly admitting their intention of keeping the masses down numerically! 

Here the élite are up against another master stroke of Communist 
propaganda. While the Communists in various countries already regulate 
the lives of millions of Asians according to a pattern based on the theory of 
a thoroughly westernised German Jew, and—as a Communist Chinese 
film had documented so proudly—they replace the traditional Asian 
garments with a coat reminiscent of the old Prussian uniform—they 
still manage to pose as the true representatives of the genuine Asia. In 
India, the Communists are certainly more efficient in capturing the 
nationalist appeal, than the Hindu Mahasabha. Whatever their long-term 
purpose, at present the Communists are busy rallying support for a 
final assault against the remnants of the West in the East. Today the 
Communists and their fellow-travellers are spearheading the attacks 
against the European enclaves outside the political frontiers of India. 
Yet everybody familiar with the Red tactics knows that their hostility is 
not confined to the European enclaves in Goa and Pondichery; it equally 
extends to the extant European enclaves in Bombay, Madras and Calcutta. 
Nor is their ire confined to white-faced Europeans. . . . ‘The Communists 
hold out to their adherents—as a glorious contrast to the present rulers’ 
continued dependence on the West—the vision of a powerful Asian 
alliance around the Russia-China-India triangle, in the possession of 
immense natural resources and an abundant manpower reservoir which 
the Communists—contrary to some of their opponents—do not want to 
reduce but fully utilise. 

Why would India’s position be more favourable and dignified in a 
triple-alliance with Russia and China, than in one with, say, the United 
States and Great Britain, that is something the Communists do not stoop 
to explain—and what their well-seasoned supporters do not stoop to ask. 
But the Democrats, unlike the Communists, dv ask questions, and they 
may ask, why the Indian friends of the Western way of life cannot con- 
ceive a more inspiring solution to the problem of the “teeming millions”, 
than the utterly negative one promised by birth control? After all, it is 
hardly a sign of a high morale, if a community is frightened by its own 
greatness. And is not birth control, as the answer to a deficient economy, 
reminiscent of a man who, having not a big enough cloth for a whole 
suit, cuts off one of his limbs? Why try to contract society—why not to 
expand economy? ‘There would certainly be a further scope for Indian 
economic expansion. More food could be produced to reduce the volume 
of imports which are still necessary. And the steel industry could do 
with more furnaces; for the time being, it is a disheartening fact that 
India exports both coal and iron ore, yet her heavy industry is bottle- 
necked by the scarcity of steel. 

Western aid is certainly beneficent to the Indians, but it may not be 
as unconditional as it is supposed to be. There are, of course, no official 
strings attached, yet politico-economics are governed by certain unwritten 
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laws and directed by certain invisible hands. It would be impossible to 
follow all the movements behind the scene, but we may draw certain 
conclusions after observing the visible stage. Yes, India does receive 
Western aid, Chintamon Deshmukh has included into his budget 36 
million pound sterling for the coming fiscal year. But, on the other hand— 
as Charles Bettelheim of Sorbonne pointed out in the Bombay ‘Economic 
Weekly”, Western investors still pocket 17 per cent. interest on the money 
invested in underdeveloped countries, and Western individuals still draw 
high salaries in Asian employ.* Does the West give with the one hand 
only in order to take it back with the other? That seems to be the case 
up toa point. The Western public purse issues the cash, and the Western 
private purse recoups it. Past colonialism was after supplies; the new 
“colonialism” is after markets. It is certainly the most subtle, and perhaps 
the most humanitarian way of colonialism: the Western taxpayer sub- 
sidises the Western producer through the medium of the Eastern consumer. 

Nevertheless, as long as India has to play the game by obediently 
returning the ball thrown over to her from the West, she cannot even 
begin to grow to economic maturity. A completely independent India 
that could afford to trade on equal terms with the Western world would 
no longer offer such an attractive hunting ground for the foreign investor. 
No doubt, the Western taxpayer would like to see India attaining her 
economic independence by being enabled to pay her way. Yet can we 
discount the influence of the “17 per cent. investors” in the lobby? 
Under the existing circumstances Western aid may treat various symptoms, 
but it is unlikely to tackle the core of India’s economic debility. And 
until India reaches a full politico-economic self-determination she cannot 
absorb all her manpower into the production-consumption cycle, even 
less can she demand an additional “lebensraum”. And while India— 
owing to the absence of a radical cure—remains dependent on a sympto- 
matic treatment administered by Western medicine, her leaders could not 
very well disregard the pressure exerted by Westerners—worried by the 
prospects of a coming ‘“‘brown imperialism” —for the propagation of birth- 
control—even if they wanted to. Although some wishful thinkers assert 
the contrary, it is generally recognised that the extensive propaganda for 
family planning had only a very limited effect in the villages where 90 per 
cent. of all Indians live. Yet the mere fact that birth control is always a 
topic, its psychological as distinct from practical effect is considerable. 
By its permanent accent on something that is fundamentally negative, it 
saturates the national atmosphere with a lingering smoke of defeatism; a 
defeatism that cannot be dispelled even by some of the truly remarkable 
achievements in recent years. The publicity given to birth control 
suggests that life is not a value supreme. And—as the unpronounced trend 
of thought continues—if life is not supreme, what is really the good in 
promoting it by community development projects, irrigation and indus- 
trics. . . . Consequently people cannot take the pride that would be their 


due in the work they have accomplished. Moreover, a frame of mind 
that could produce the suggestion—and in print—that people with many 
* A certain American engineer, in charge of a development project, e.g. receives 
12,000 Rupees per month, half of the amount in transferable dollars, a free air- 
conditioned house and free domestic service, at a time when Indian University 
professors are happy to get 300 Rupees per month! 
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children should be subject to punitive taxation, is not conducive to 
brotherly love and national solidarity, but to the spirit of the homo 
homine lupus. Thus, while birth control propaganda fails to check the 
increase of population, it may easily check the increase of production, 
prevent economic expansion and the national renaissance that has just 
recently been urged by a member of the Government; in the long run, 


it may foster the Communist menace it means to combat. 
Georce A. FLoris. 


SOUTH AFRICA’S “GARDEN OF EDEN” 


NLY two-hundred and eighty miles from the hustle and bustle 

that is Johannesburg there is situated the greatest reserve of 

animal, bird and reptile life in the world today. This sanctuary, 
playground of most of the species of animals still to be found in Africa, 
is known as the Kruger National Park, or South Africa’s ‘Garden of 
Eden.” The length of the park is approximately 200 miles, its width 
being roughly fourty miles, giving an area of more or less 8,000 square 
miles comparable with that of Belgium or Wales. It was as early as 1884 
that the president of the short-lived Boer republic, Paul Kruger, first 
considered the question of a game reserve, and fourteen years later the 
tangle of thorn trees, traversed by trading safaries, hunters and adven- 
turers was set aside as a game sanctuary. Further development of this 
territory was delayed by the intervention of the South African or Boer 
war till the year 1904, when the park, much smaller in area than it is today, 
was allotted its first warden. This was known as the Sabi Game Reserve 
and together with the Shingwedzi Reserve to the north was ultimately 
combined to form the great Kruger National Park, 2s it is now known. 
To give many almost exterminated animals the best chance to reproduce 
themselves and multiply, the gates of the reserve were not opened to the 
~sgeneral public till 1927, when in the first open season three cars were 
recorded as entering the vast territory. By 1950, 16,000 vehicles entered 
the Kruger National Park, or as it is more popularly known amongst 
South Africans “the Game Reserve”. At present there are many more 
intending visitors than can reasonably be accommodated by the reserve 
authorities in the fifteen rest camps, strategically situated throughout 
the area. 

Almost all of these well-organised rest camps bear unusual native 
names, such as for example Satara, Shingwedzi, Skukuza, Letaba and 
Malopene. The sum total of these camps can at present accomodate 1,500 
visitors per night but serious thought has been given to increasing 
accomodation to one thousand more, as the number of visitors continues 
to increase over the years. The open season for the whole of the park is 
during the South African winter, namely from the end of May to about 
the middle of October. The northern area is closed for the six-month 
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summer period as the roads are by no means all-weather and also because 
there is still the danger of malaria. Though the park itself has been 
declared malaria free, there are still malaria-type mosquitoes in certain 
areas which could possibly bite human carriers of the disease and so 
pass it on to other visitors. The heat of the summer months too is 
unbearable for many local and overseas visitors alike and temperatures as 
high as 115°F in the shade have, on occasions, been recorded. Principal 
rivers of the park are the Crocodile, Sabi, Olifants, Letaba and Pafuri. 
In the north, the better known Limpopo forms the boundary with 
Southern Rhodesia. Both the Letaba and the Olifants River come down 
in flood every summer and constitute yet another reason for not allowing 
tourists to enter the northern area. As there are very few good bridges, 
cars more often than not are forced to drive through the shallow rivers to 
get to the other side. In summer this would be quite impossible and 
motorists may well be stranded for weeks on end during the rainy season. 

Because of its immense size the park has never been fenced off, yet 
few animals will stray from its indisputable safety onto adjoining farms 
where they may be shot at by farmers, hunters and poachers alike. 
Firearms may not be brought into the Kruger National Park and visitors 
in possession of rifles or revolvers declare these weapons at the entrance, 
where they are sealed, then returned to the owner. Fishing is not per- 
mitted and for that matter no one may leave his car except within the 
precincts of one of the fenced-off rest camps. Should one be so unfortunate 
as to have engine trouble or a puncture, any passing fellow motorist will 
send a camp repair van at the shortest possible notice to the scene of the 
mishap. Camp gates are locked nightly shortly after sun-down and 
anyone not in camp once the gates are closed is liable to a substantial fine. 
Admission is extremely reasonable, being 10s. per person on entering the 
park, then a further five shillings for one night’s accommodation in spot- 
lessly clean and well-kept huts. Each camp is in charge of a European 
supervisor and there are camps boasting modern grass-roofed bungalows 
complete with kitchen and bedrooms as well as a bathroom. Electric 
lights are available at the larger camps as are restaurants, garages and 
general stores. The best months for viewing game are August, September 
and October, the animals becoming more concentrated as the dry season 
advances. Animals, birds and reptiles of innumerable varieties may be 
observed while driving along the good sandroads which criss-cross this 
large territory, dotted with thorn forest, deciduous trees and sub-tropical 
evergreen vegetation. | Amongst the mammals alone anything may be 
encountered at any time from the small dassie or rock rabbit to the 
largest of all living land mammals, namely the African elephant, while 
slowly driving along the 1,000 miles of road which have been provided 
for the benefit of tourists. 

Unlike his more docile Indian cousin, the African elephant is unpre- 
dictable and visitors are well advised to bring their vehicles to an abrupt 
halt while keeping their engine running should one of these huge pachy- 
derms chance to cross the road ahead. It has been known to happen 
that an occasional objectionable type of visitor will shoot at these huge 
creatures with a catapult at fairly close quarters, from open car windows. 
Little do they realise that once charged by an infuriated African elephant, 
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their chances of survival are absolutely nil. On one occasion a man was 
observed getting out of his car to pelt an elephant with spoilt or unwanted 
oranges. Despite their massive bulk, elephants are capable of moving 
with surprising speed and are quite able to overturn even a large car, 
trampling it down into a tangle of unrecognisable wreckage about two 
foot high. Particular care should be exercised where cows and their young 
are concerned. Bulls on their own are usually far more docile, but here 
again, one never knows! Elephants have multiplied rapidly in the past 
two years and have on occasions become a problem to the authorities, 
particularly when specimens have broken down camp fences at night to 
feed on young tree shoots just outside visitor’s huts. It is surprising 
indeed, as a matter of interest, how many people are unable to differentiate 
between the African elephant and his cousin from India. The former is 
larger in stature, his ears are larger, in many instances covering his 
shoulders, his forehead is convex, whereas that of the latter has two bulges 
with a marked concavity between the eyes. Elephants had virtually 
disappeared from that part of the north-eastern Transvaal in which the 
Kruger Park is situated but many newcomers have entered from Portu- 
guese East Africa, which territory forms the entire Eastern border of the 
Game Reserve. 

Called by the Zulus “the small elephants” are the warthogs, which 
with their curved tusks, resemble, if but slightly, their powerful name- 
sakes. Warthogs, ugliest of animals, make their homes in burrows, which 
they are in the habit of reversing into. Thus their posteriors, prized 
delicacies as far as carnivorous animals are concerned, come out last and 
not first, when the animal decides to emerge once more from his sub- 
terranean refuge. Animals of the park have become so accustomed to 
people that they will invariably refuse to move off the roads. This is 
particularly true of certain lions, which just love to sunbathe in the 
middle of main thoroughfares. The remarkable tameness of most animals 
particularly the lions has been attributed to the fact that they cannot 
smell human beings when seated in motor cars. Lionesses, for example 
suckling their young by the side of the road, will not budge an inch to 
give way. Needless to say if one was foolish enough to leave the safety 
of one’s car, there would, no doubt, be an entirely different story to tell. 
Hunters have often remarked on the ferocity of lionesses with their 
offspring. Of late much has been said in South Africa regarding the re- 
markable increase of lions in the park, at the present time about 1,000 
are reputed to inhabit the area, and steps have been taken to keep their 
number under control. When the circular huts or bungalows, provided 
for the visitors are full to capacity, in the more popular months of the 
year, it is not unusual for the overflow of tourists to sleep in tents. On 
one memorable occasion, visitors had the additional thrill of a lioness 
brushing against their tent, growling angrily as she knocked one of her 
paws on a protruding tent peg. Somehow this animal had penetrated 
the fence with which each of the camps is provided. Though there have 
never been any serious accidents as yet, people have in the past tempted 
fate to the absolute limit, and it is nothing but short of a miracle that 
nothing grave has occurred in the twenty-six years in which the general 
public has been admitted. On record is the tale of a man, who with his 
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entire family left the safety of his automobile to photograph his dear and 
near ones by the side of the road and some twenty-five feet in front of a 
cluster of thick bushes. When his pictures were developed days later 
in the comparative safety of Johannesburg, there appeared on his snap, 
in addition to his family the outline of a fully grown lion, licking his 
paws while resting in the shade of the bush, in front of which this man 
had photographed his wife and children. It has been borne out by many 
students of wild life, as well as by game wardens and rangers, that lions 
are far less harmless during the day than they are at night. This belief 
probably accounts for the fact that one does on occasions see an unarmed 
native trodding or riding a bicycle along the dusty roads. At night lions 
become much bolder and will attack human beings if given the oppor- 
tunity. Lions are of course the largest carnivorous animals left in Africa 
today and feed on the zebras, gnus and antelopes with which the park is 
so generously endowed. Cases of cannibalism amongst lions have been 
recorded, but such instances are rare. Lions will never attack elephants 
or hippopotami, and giraffes only in the absence of smaller fry. 

The giraffe is perhaps the most striking animal to be found in the 
Kruger National Park. ‘Tallest of mammals, adult bulls may reach a 
height of eighteen and a half feet; both sexes possess minute skin-covered 
horns and like their cousin, the rare Okapi of the Belgian Congo, are com- 
pletely silent. Giraffes are capable of attaining speeds of thirty-five miles 
per hour and more, and run by moving the fore and hind legs of the same 
side simultaneously, causing a most pecu)'s. rolling motion, accompanied 
by a swaying from side to side of the long neck while the tapering tail is 
carried bent forward over the back. The park is well stocked with ante- 
lopes, in fact seventeen different species are met with, amongst them 
kudus, impala, waterbuck, gnus, steenbuck and klipspringers. Birds of 
many sizes and colours dazzle the eyes of the observant visitor, amongst 
them crested cuckoos, rainbirds, partridges, eagles, guineafowls and fork- 
tailed drangos. Though there are still rhinoceroses, both the black and 
the rare white or square-lipped variety, to be found within the Union of 
South Africa, it can be said with certainty that as far as the Kruger Park 
is concerned these animals may well be written off. It is further south, 
in Natal that reserves for these animals have been created, the Hluhluwe 
Reserve for the black, the Umfolosi Reserve for the white variety. It is 
almost certain however that in time to come rhinoceroses will again be 
introduced into the Game Reserve. 

That the Kruger National Park is worth while visiting no one caring 
for wild life will dispute. People have come from the four corners of the 
globe to visit it and to observe from the comfort of their cars Africa as it 
was in the days of Livingstone and Rhodes. It is true that Africa boasts 
many game reserves; the Belgian Congo, Portuguese East Africa and 
Kenya to mention but a few, have them, yet none has attracted as many 
tourists as the park about which this article has been compiled. Even if 
this great game reserve did not offer entertainment of the first order, one. 
thing is certain: if it was not for the foresight of a small number of men, 
many, many years ago, a great number, if not all of the animals that can 
be seen in the Kruger National Park would be extinct today. 
Johannesburg. Peter HOuz. 





CRANBORNE CHASE 


N a peaceful part of England where trespassers seem to be welcome 
and no factories have devoured the lonely Dorset downs, where at 
night one listened from one’s bedroom window to the stone-curlew’s 

plaintive cry and by day watched the soaring buzzard circling into the 
wind, time it seems, is moved only by the sun, and nobody puts off until 
tomorrow what he can put off until the next day. In an area of the West 
Country a third the size of the New Forest, one may take Richard Jefferies’ 
advice and step just beyond the highway into Cranborne Chase—there 
are so many roads which intersect its woods and bridal paths that a 
hundred and one entrances and exits may be found—to see a free, wild 
life as in the veritable backwoods of primitive England. The cottagers 
might complain of the noise of nightingales in spring (although one might 
as well complain of the oboe which represents those birds in Beethoven’s 
Pastoral Symphony!) and of the litter of rose petals in summer, for these 
are in extravagant abundance. The roads which climb out of the valleys 
and about and along the crests of the dry and wooded hills between 
Blandford, Shaftesbury and Salisbury, lead to bridal paths deep in 
emerald green grass and darker fern, bluebell mists and purple orchids 
where the fox-hunters who ride them in winter have gone from the scene 
and left only the hoofprints of their horses in the path one treads with 
spring. Cranborne Chase is now a fox preserve harbouring wild roe deer 
and fallow deer, a first-class bird haunt in the nesting season, with the 
hand of man most plainly evident where the Forestry Commission is 
felling hardwoods for death duties or planting conifers for use in times 
of future wars. Each morning I made a six miles tramp through the 
haunts of the Daulian bird, abounding in oak trees where the cup of 
beauty was filled to overflowing and primrose and cowslip gold spilled 
out of the green May woods to fall over all the banks and commons. At 
every few yards the loud and hollow rattle of a cock nightingale (or as 
often its short, anxious croak, like a natterjack toad) mapped out one 
nesting territory after another along the open, scrubby borders to the 
woods, avoiding the dim interior where grew the green wood-spurges 
and the poisonous foetid hellebore with its purple-edged flowers, a wild 
spring relative of the gardener’s Christmas rose. 

With my pocket full of bird-rings and my rucksack heavy with bird 
photography equipment, I was after bigger game. My first day’s des- 
tination lay with the hobby falcons; but the gamekeeper whose cottage 
I found in the heart of the wood—with rain water for drinking, and a dead 
grey squirrel in a gin-trap as a sign of his ceaseless war with “vermin”, 
flung over the hedge—showed me the larch tree nest where one year he 
shot three young hobbies “‘by mistake,” and left the fourth. Gamekeepers 
are a class sui generis living isolated in cottages far from the road. There 
one’s arrival is announced by a kennel of black retrievers, and one sees 
who is at home by the bright barrels of a shot-gun standing safely in a 
corner of the porch. Educated in the school of experience, and working 
long hours for small wages, they are not the evil characters portrayed by 
H. E. Bates in Through the Woods. After fifty years in the Chase the 
*keeper whose friendship I shared had I think, come a long way on the 
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road towards the modern concept of letting birds live, even when they 
hadn’t the remotest value to game preservation; and regretting his former 
error, he takes care that the sparrowhawks he must destroy are not now 
confused with hobbies. One of the most notable features of recent years 
has been the increase of the buzzard in this part of Dorset. About twenty 
pairs nest in the county, and for two hours I watched a buzzard gliding 
slowly in wide circles above the Chase. Its broad and ragged wings, 
lightly patched beneath were unmistakable. From time to time it would 
drop swiftly, tiicm pull itself out of its fall as it caught the wind and rose 
into it to gain height again, moving across country as it did so. At last I 
saw it drop into one of the woods. Here later on I found an easy nest, 
conspicuous with the evergreens added by the bird. It was only thirty 
feet up an oak tree on the leeward side of a steep wooded slope—a typical 
place for a buzzard’s nest in the Chase—well lit, and with the slots of 
fallow deer marking a well worn path through the privet undergrowth 
across the dappled dell, and the ’keeper’s footpath only twenty yards 
below. I set my camera on the slope above the nest and filled a quarter 
plate with its picture. How silent are these Dorset birds compared with 
Lakeland buzzards which cry like a sick cat so often as they hang in the 
sky, scanning the ground for rabbits, that you may almost always take 
their cry as the first field-clue. But one of these birds from the Chase, 
which I saw dissected in a friend’s laboratory, had picked up a dead rat, 
and another was trapped accidentally by the keeper. 

In the south of England, and the Chase, the pitter patter field-clue 
of grey squirrels moving about the woods constantly distracts one’s 
attention. It is distinctly different from the noise of claws scratching 
upon trees by which one locates our northern red squirrel, for the American 
alien which swarms throughout the Chase spends much more time upon 
the ground, even when disturbed. Half a century ago our native red 
squirrel roamed these woods, a little Ishmael in undisputed control of 
the tree-tops. His only enemy, the pine-marten had been exterminated 
more than a century before. In the past thirty years, however, the 
Carolina grey squirrel has spread so far and so wide that all the trapping 
and shooting the keepers can devise has failed to keep the animals under 
control. 

There are other British mammals in the Chase, notably the wild fallow 
deer whose slots criss-cross the woods and wind their way through the 
expanses of privet undergrowth near Preston Hill, and the little roe deer 
which move about in the twilight and leap the fences into some of the 
forestry department’s plantations where the government has fixed nest- 
boxes to the trees, to increase some of the birds which naturally nest in 
holes. Indeed, the variety of wild life in these woods and commons is a 
fair sprinkling of the things now scarcer in the English countryside, 
although pre-eminently the woods are preserved for foxes. Emerging 
from the oakwood at 5 o’clock one afternoon I came suddenly upon a 
fox basking in one of those slabs of sunshine which pours into the clearing 
a flood of golden guineas upon the graceful green sward, leaving shadows 
only under the ferns. With the sun on him, Charles James was redder 
than an Irish setter, but he leapt up and bounded off with his white tag 
bobbing out of my sight as the last memory of my carelessness in walking 
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so casually into the open. He was so different from the huge, grey hill 
foxes of Lakeland and the Highlands, now known to be a Scandinavian 
race of the fox, different from the smaller southern foxes of England. 
I wished, too, that I had seen the ewe, in an incident related to me, 
butting away an impudent fox which persisted in approaching her lambs. 

There were no Dartford warblers in the Chase. This diminutive but 
colourful bird, so absurd with its cocked tail fanned out at the tip, suffered 
severely in southern England in the fierce frost early in 1947. It is only 
slowly regaining numbers, and I had to go out of the Chase to the furzy 
heathlands near Wareham and Bonsley Common to find them. It is 
exceptionally dry country here. ‘Che chalk and the greensand are soon 
slippery and sticky after a day’s rain, but as soon dry again when the 
rolling clouds pass away. The toads, which in spring may reach their 
breeding ponds at night by the orthodox route through damp pastures 
in wet or humid weather, use another route along the brooks and ditches 
in the dry weather. The stone-curlews thrive in such country. In a 
very flinty field within sight of Preston Hill a stone-curlews nest was 
decorated by a puzzling ring of little white stones which the birds had 
added, though not for camouflage because they did not resemble the 
surroundings. Nearby stood the broad, grassy summit of a little hill, 
dipping down gently to the fields searched daily by the buzzards’ keen 
eyes as they soared and circled in the blue dome of sky above. This 
grassland was lightly patterned with limestone, and it was a favourite 
nesting territory of a pair of stone-curlews until a fox caught and destroyed 
their two chicks the summer before my visit. I know stone-curlews best 
as desert birds, and in England they are at the limits of their breeding 
range. ‘They used to watch us doing our physical jerks outside our 
tents in the Western Desert at the cold but sunny hour of 6 o’clock of the 
morning, and we used to watch them making the same short run of a few 
feet distance to stop, and almost squat, head low, and stare, with eyes 
almost as big as those of the dog in Grimm’s story of the tinder box. At 
migration time they were fond of the almost barren fantasy of a seashore 
along the semi-desert of the Dead Sea. The Saharan race was more 
sandy in colour and less heavily streaked in its plumage than are these 
Dorset birds, and but for its choice of such barrefi*‘ haunts and such 
nocturnal habits it was not unlike a miniature bustard. There was the 
same large amount of white in the wing at flight. It was like meeting an 
old friend again to see this bird, which we do not have in northern England 
excepting as a straggler to some museum’s glass show-case. Even without 
the collectors, the aerodromes, the crows and the foxes which have helped 
reduce their numbers in England, the stone-curlews cannot thrive in 
any fondly created “sanctuary” unless, like the Dorset downs, it has that 
dry, dusty and stony nature, and plenty of insects and snails, to bring it 
towards the desert type where these bizarre birds dwell. 

Despite careful keepering, sparrowhawks defy persecution in the Chase 
and the screams of the green woodpeckers when the hen sparrowhawk is 
chasing them are pitiful to hear. The badgers are dug and destroyed 
occasionally because there is one, and only one, accusation against them. 
It is that they open the fox-earths carefully stopped to assure that the 
awful curses of the M.F.H. in the opening chapter of Siegried Sassoon’s 
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“Memoirs of a Fox-Hunter” do not descend upon any 'keeper’s ears 
when the Portman, or the Wilton Hunt find their fox has gone to earth. 
There are any number of adders and slow-worms in the Chase, and despite 
its dryness, of grass-snakes too. I was shown by a Bournemouth naturalist, 
shortly after its capture in the Chase, a black adder so black that it was 
impossible to see the pattern of its colour until it was immersed in a jar of 
spirits. But the rarer smooth snakes, for which some Dorset heaths are 
noted, do not appear to be known from the Chase. But for this, I should 
have claimed that I saw one—a large snake, a foot and a half long, too 
big for an adder and its dark grey unmarked body without the neck-rings 
of a grass-snake, and its unblinking eye unlike the slow-worm. It was 
coiled, a perfectly round object, basking in a ride through one of the woods 
when I disturbed it, and watched it move straight away without the 
wriggle of a slow-worm’s tail. I was too busy looking for the neck V of 
an adder, or the collar of a grass-snake, to be quick enough to catch it. 
With “smooth snake”’ still in my mind, I marked the spot and returned 
on my way home, without finding it again. Unfortunately the lush 
vegetation of an English wood or heath does not leave those tracks of 
snakes, so conspicuous in the desert, by which one could follow one’s 
quarry there to its resting place beneath stone or stump. And in natural 
history circles you are, of course, likened unto Ananias if you have not a 
specimen to establish your claims to some scarce species in the land! 

My intentions in the Chase were primarily on bird life, but they were 
frequently distracted to notice other things. An old tree bole pock- 
marked by the grubs of stag-beetles; a song thrush which borrowed the 
tootling bar from a woodlark’s song and added it to its own; four mistle- 
thrushes banding together to mob a couple of egg-sucking magpies and 
drive them from the wood; a young rook (or “crook” as the young farmers 
would have said, for they had their rifles out in the evenings rook-shooting) 
which fell out of a rookery because it was lame from bumble foot, just 
like a domestic hen—these were some of the items in my field note-book 
in a single day. I had not been in the flower-scented glades of the Chase 
long before I noticed that the brimstone butterflies flitting about in 
abundance, worked only the primroses. Butterflies are not supposed to 
be so selective when nectar-gathering as are hive and humble bees, and I 
paid special attention to them during the following days. There were 
twenty wild flowers of four primary colours to choose from, but the 
brimstone-yellow butterflies visited only the yellow primroses, unlike the 
orange-tips, the holly blues and the gaudy peacock butterfly which fled 
on sight of the hunting dragonfly. Yellow butterflies may be attracted 
to yellow flowers for camouflage, for when the clouded yellow butterflies 
invade our( country from the Continent, I notice that they select the 
masses of yellow fleabane, which cover our coastal sandhills in July, for 
their refreshing sips of nectar. 

‘Whilst buzzards and woodcock have increased in the Chase, the numbers 
of hawfinches have declined. The lesser redpoll, always an abundant 
inhabitant of our northern birch heaths, is here a local bird, nesting, like 
the linnet, in little communities—where one finds one pair breeding, 
one usually finds eight or nine other nests of redpolls in the close vicinity. 
The floral display is undoubtedly at its best in May and early June, before 
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the dense burgeoning of the foliage darkens the woods and the green 
leaves darken and lose that lightness of colour of their early days. The 
blue mists of hyacinth, the glistening gold of lesser celandines and the 
white stars of the stitchworts are mixed with glades stained purple with 
spring orchids or blue with dog-violet. Later there are the yellow stands 
of archangel and the deep blue of creeping bugle, the nutty odour of 
gorse bushes weighed down with trusses of bloom. It is all very beautiful, 
and all very English. I like the man who likes England not because of 
his political party, but because he has seen those corners of England like 
the Dorset downs and the Coteswold villages, the Buckinghamshire trees 
and nature’s masterpiece in the Lakeland fells, and he can compare their 
perennial splendour and greenery with the travel “‘boosts” of California 
and sunny Italy, which he missed, because he went when they were burnt 
up with summer drought and lacked all the greenery of the English scene. 
But one shudders to think of the men born to spend all their lives on a 
Wigan ashtip or in a Liverpool slum unless war calls them out to some 
foreign land to fight, and die, for a country they have barely seen. Seeing 
England should be part of every man’s education. There is probably no 
more restful place than the Dorset downs at Cranborne Chase to introduce 
a visitor to unspoiled England, and to let him see what inspired our 
ancestors to their patriotism and the landed squires to their leisure. 
Eric Harpy. 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS 


THe Cause OF SELF-DEFENCE 

HIS disease (the word can hardly be objected to by anyone who has 

studied the matter)—this disease of treaty-making has been running 

a still higher temperature. A south east Asian conference began in 
Manila on September 6th as <h~ result of communist aggressions and as a 
postulated safeguard against their continuance; a London Conference 
began on September 28th as a result of a French defection from the 
European Defence Community; and was preceded by flying visits during 
September by Mr. Eden and Mr. Dulles to European capitals made in a 
spirit of urgency and in an ostensible effort to organise self-defence: these 
are the prevailing symptoms of a chronic disease. On September 16th 
last The Times published a table, with a map, of recently concluded inter- 
national defence agreements. There are more than three dozen of them, 
over and above the Charter of the United Nations (ironically so-called). 
The pace seems not yet so hot as that which followed the first world war; 
but it is getting hotter. In the inter-war period no fewer than 4,568 
international treaties were registered with the League of Nations, an 
average of five a week over the two decades. During the present century 
high diplomacy has been in a state of, not intermittent, but continuous 
fever. If in the immediately preceding centuries the conclusion of 
treaties was a comparatively rare event, it has to be conceded that they in 
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their turn were little more effective to their purpose. How could they be? 
One cannot play Hamlet without the Prince of Denmark, nor make peace 
in the world without the Prince of Peace. Men cannot achieve security 
against each other, but only with each other. History proves that truth, 
which would be obvious without the history. 

The late Lord Phillimore, sometime Justice of Appeal, who represented 
Britain on tht commission which sat at the Hague in 1920 to prepare the 
scheme of a permanent court of international justice, made a widespread 
study of international juridical engagements. He published his findings 
in his book “Three Centuries of Treaties of Peace” (John Murray, 1917). 
In three centuries there were only about 200 such treaties—the word 
“only” being prompted by the contrasting figure of well over 4,000 in a 
mere 20-year period of this present century—beginning with the Russo- 
Polish treaty of 1582 and ending with the Greco-Servian treaty of 1913. 
Lord Phillimore had to admit the “unhappy conclusion that too much is 
not to be expected of any treaty”. Too much! Anything at all? would be 
perhaps the more relevant question. The author drew up a list of the 
defects which baulked those treaties of their professed object, namely the 
making of peace, and in particular made this plea: ‘““We want a lasting 
peace. But we want a just peace. We want it because no peace but a just 
peace can be counted upon as lasting.”” Now this postulate of justice in 
the international context is worth a passing thought. They all talk about 
justice, these diplomatic negotiators, and they are sincere. But in inter- 
national affairs, what constitutes justice, what is the standard, and what 
the sanction? 

The Treaty of Versailles, which formally wound up the first world war 
of the century, proposed to itself the purpose of a “firm, just and durable 
Peace”’; but it was the technical victors in the war who decided, of their 
own motive and judgment, what was to be accepted as just. It is one of the 
more wayward, if honest, prejudices of human nature to believe that what 
one promulgates in matters falling within one’s own sovereign competence 
is necessarily just, indeed gloriously and incontestably just; yet it is a first 
principle of justice in the narrow sense of an established system of national 
law, that one is not the judge of one’s own case. In international affairs 
there cannot be any such thing as abstract justice, because there is no such 
thing as a supernational arbiter. We have tried such experiments as 
international courts of justice. They have been a farce, and not even a 
delusion, because everybody knew in advance that there was no super- 
national authority to enforce their findings; and moreover everybody 
surmised, as was confirmed in the event, that the delegated judges would 
act on political inspiration and even on political instruction from the 
sovereign governments behind them. In contemplating the juridical 
defect of there being neither authority nor sanction in international 
affairs, one has to bear in mind the humdrum, indeed natural fact that one 
takes a rosy view of oneself, and that the wish is a prolific father to the 
thought. The decisive factor after all in this talk of justice among the 
nations is the Jack of an authority. It may be that “Twice blest is he who 
hath his quarrel just”. The proverbial qualification is, however, essential: 
“But three ‘times he who gets his fist in fust’’. 

Nor must the irony be ignored that the cardinal consideration in all 
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these international instruments, so-called, of peace is the provision of 
instruments, not of peace, but of war. The old tag, st vis pacem, para 
bellum, is of all paradox the most unsound. In theory it may be arguable 
that peace can be imposed by an overriding fear of defeat in war; but in 
practice such logic is itself defeated by the aforesaid waywardness of a 
human nature which is apt to see us, not as others see us, but as we see 
ourselves. It is one of the magnificent attributes of an omnipotently 
created human nature that we are capable of not knowing when we are 
’ beaten; and it is an equally majestic, almost mystic, truth that human 
beings are capable of sacrificing their lives for a cause. The six hundred 
did in fact ride into the “‘valley of death”. It is therefore too precarious 
an experiment, too vulnerable a paradox, to put one’s trust in arms as a 
safeguard of peace. The better way is to make peace itself the hypothesis 
of peace. 

What is implied and involved in such a conception is perhaps the most 
breath-taking, and yet the most practical, of all the propositions. The 
fact is that in international affairs we have not reached the stage where we 
recognise the wisdom of casting our bread upon the waters. In private life 
we take risks in our stride, we practise the spiritual principles without 
necessarily understanding them, we give up things and find that thereby 
we win them, we act unselfishly and find that we do not thereby impoverish, 
but enrich, ourselves, in short we know that God’s mysterious love for us 
and His teaching that we should in turn love one another, after all is 
practical, and the devil’s opposite graft of competitive selfishness is 
disastrous. In international affairs we are exclusively governed by the 
devil’s promptings. This seems to be a hard conclusion; but there is no 
escape from it. Hence the disaster of recurrent war. How can security 
be found in armaments? After two world wars we are piling up armaments 
in a measure that surpasses all former measure. We know in our bones 
that the sound precept would be, si vis bellum, para bellum; si vis pacem, 
para pacem. But the risk? ‘There is no risk. All that is needed is the act 
of faith. The nettle does not sting, if it be grasped firmly. A cumulative 
experience has illustrated the truth, which in itself is obvious, that whereas 
in a national scope the force of law can deter aggression, or crime, yet in the 
contrasting international scope, where there is no law, agression cannot be 
prevented by leagues of armed nations. 

The only way to peace in short is through disarmament. Yet the mercy 
of God, an attribute of God’s omnipotence, ordains that even folly, even 
evil, can produce a good result, to the surprise, and to the greater praise and 
wonder of the culprit. In our time we have spent our wealth and energy 
in producing more and more destructive weapons for our own destruction. 
An odd form of folly. Yet by the processes of God’s corrective love we in 
the end produce a weapon which is so clearly, so inexorably and irremedi- 
ably, so totally destructive, that we dare not use it. The sectional fear we 
stupidly entertain of each other is thus driven out by the greater universal 
fear that assails us all impartially. It is possible and reasonable at this 
time to foresee an upshot in which by a natural process, supernaturally 
sponsored, we shall be given the necessary respite in which to take the 
plunge into that experiment of faith, that is, of disarmament, which alone 
can save the world from war. So long as the nations are armed, the only 
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purpose of such arms being to attack each other, mutual fear makes peace 
impossible. By the same token, disarmament, though it be the obvious only 
solution, appears to be impossible because no nation would take the risk 
supposedly involved, that is, because no nation would trust the others not to 
steal a march. But if, by hap, something were to remove that lurking . 
suspicion, and a provisional disarmament thus became a practical ex- 
pedient, affording a reliable respite in which the detailed machinery of 
universal, permanent and total disarmament could be set up, then peace 
at last would appear substantially on the diplomatic horizon. Such a ~ 
respite is in fact given, or will in the due course be recognised as being 
given, by the overwhelming power of the atomic weapon. 

In the short meantime we go on blindly wasting our substance by piling 
up the nonsensical armaments. Our continuing fear trains our minds upon 
armaments as the only available prop of our security, whereas in truth they 
are the opposite. For instance, the Charter of the United Nations makes 
this bedevilled provision (Article 42): “Should the Security Council 
consider that measures provided in Article 41” (that is “not involving the 
use of armed force’) “would be inadequate or have proved to be in- 
adequate, it may take such action by air, sea or land forces as may be 
necessary to maintain or restore international peace or security. Such 
action may include demonstrations, blockade and other operations by air, 
sea or land forces of Members of the United Nations”. There follows the 
similarly bedevilled provision (Article 51): ‘Nothing in the present 
Charter shall impair the inherent right of individual or collective self- 
defence if an armed attack occurs against a Member of the United Nations, 
until the Security Council has taken the measures necessary to maintain 
international peace and security”. 

The tainted process of reason goes on polluting what are intended to be 
the instruments of peace and security. Article 4 of the Brussels Treaty 
(March, 1948) stipulates that “if any of the high contracting Powers should 
be the object of an armed attack in Europe, the other high contracting 
Powers will, in accordance with Article 51 of the United Nations Charter, 
afford the party so attacked all military and other aid in their power”. 
Article 5 of the North Atlantic Pact (March, 1949) records that the parties 
agree that “‘an armed attack against one of them in Europe or North 
America shall be considered an attack against them all; and consequently 
they agree that, if such an armed attack occurs, each of them, in exercise 
of the right of individual or collective self-defence recognised by Article 51 
of the Charter of the United Nations, will assist the Party or Parties so 
attacked by taking forthwith, individually and in concert with the other 
Parties, such action as it deems necessary, including the use of armed force, 
to maintain the security of the North Atlantic area”. The shades of Locarno 
stalk abroad to give their warning, and are not heeded. Article 4, para- 
graph 3 of the Locarno Treaty of Mutual Guarantee (December, 1925) 
stipulates that in the event of an aggression by one of the contracting parties 
against another “each of the other Contracting Parties hereby undertakes 
immediately to come to the help of the Party against whom such a 
violation or breach has been directed’. A generation of continuing war 
has proved the Locarno instrument to be ineffective. Why was it 
ineffective? 
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The answer was all too familiar. Nor was it even new. Six years before 
the Locarno principle of mutual guarantee (by armed force) was adopted, 
the essentially same principle was enshrined in the Covenant of the League 
of Nations, which was an integral part of the Versailles Treaty (June, 1919). 
Article 16 of the Covenant prescribed that “Should any Member of the 
League resort to war in disregard of its covenants . . . it shall ipso facto be 
deemed to have commited an act of war against all other Members of the 
League . . . it shall be the duty of the Council in such case to recommend 
to the several Governments concerned what effective military, naval or 
air force the Members of the League shall severally contribute to the armed 
forces to be used to protect the covenants of the League.” The word 
“effective” so solemnly appeared in the text. 

The fiasco goes on. The Treaty of Rio de Janeiro, signed by the 21 
American republics in September, 1947, twenty-eight years after the Treaty 
of Versailles was signed, makes the same old provision that “an armed 
attack by any State against an American State shall be considered an attack 
on all the American States”. In April, 1950, an Arab Security Pact was 
signed which stipulated that any attack on one of the Arab States would be 
regarded as an attack on them all. The Balkan Pact, the Pacific Pact, the 
South East Asia Defence Pact: all of them are based on this selfsame 
principle of a mutual guarantee by armed counteraction. The game 
goes on and does not change its tactics, nor learn from its experience. 


THe New EXAMPLE 


On October 3rd last what was called the “final act” of the nine-Power 
London conference was initialled in Lancaster House. It is a tribute to 
the eternal spring of hope that inspires the human breast that on that day 
and in that place Mr. Dulles gave it as his beleif that the conference 
“twill go down in history as one of the great conferences of all time”. On 
the following day President Eisenhower in Denver declared that the con- 
ference ‘‘has accomplished what may be one of the greatest diplomatic 
achievements of our time because of the potentialities of these agreements 
for promoting security, prosperity and peace in Europe, with the in- 
evitable benefits of such a development on the United States and the rest 
of the world”. It would perhaps be momentarily interesting, but hardly 
worth the effort, to collect analogies of such glowing prognostications from 
hundreds of former conferences held during this present century, including 
Mr. Neville Chamberlain’s ‘“‘peace in our time” prognostication made 
after the Munich conference which took place only a year before the 
outbreak of the second world war. 

What then was done at Lancaster House in October, 1954? It was 
agreed that the German Federal Republic should be freed from the 
occupation regime imposed on her when the second world war ended, 
that the sovereignty then taken from her should be restored, that she should 
become a member of N.A.T.O. and together with Italy should enter the 
Brussels treaty organisation; but to soften the apprehension caused in 
certain quarters by the prospect of another Germany armed again and 
sovereign, an apprehension rooted in the raw and recent memory of the 
two world wars, it was agreed that an agency should be set up within the 
Brussels treaty organisation for the control of the several armaments 
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accruing to the European countries thereby linked together. France in 
particular had proved so sensitive to the prospect of another armed 
Germany—and not surprisingly after the bitter memories of 1870, 1914 
and 1939—that she had seceded from the European Defence Community, 
and had thus been the direct cause of the holding of this new London 
conference. What therefore had M. Mendés-France to say on October 3rd? 
He said that it would now be the business of the French Government “‘to 
show in the circumstances its desire to make up for the time which had 
been lost”, and he added his conviction that “‘once again we have seen that 
the Atlantic cause, the European cause, is in reality the cause of peace.” 

The conference itself had been made possible by Sir Anthony Eden’s 
pioneering enterprise, to whichall the delegates paid their tribute. He himself 
from the chair which he appropriately and skilfully occupied, gave his measure 
of what had been achieved when the work ended. “It is my sincere 
belief” he said “‘that we have built well for the future of Europe, and we all 
pray that the result of our work will be shown in greater confidence and a 
more enduring peace throughout the world’”’. What remained to be done, 
at further meetings projected for October 2oth, 21st and 22nd, was to agree 
on the new structure of the Brussels Treaty organisation and on the 
precise machinery for the control and inspection of the armaments now to 
be severally contributed by the member States to the collective defence 
force. It was agreed in London that the German army should be restricted 
to the maximum fixed by the E.D.C. Treaty, namely to 12 divisions and a 
tactical air force, and that, in common with the other contributing forces, 
there should be no increase in the contributions except by the unanimous 
consent of the Brussels Treaty Powers. A power of veto was thus presented 
to France, as to the other members of the organisation. (“If at any time 
the N.A.T.O. annual review recommends an increase above the figures 
in the Brussels special agreement, such increase will require the unanimous 
approval of the Brussels Powers expressed in the Brussels Council or in 
N.A.T.O.”). 

What encouraged M. Mendés-France almost as much as this veto to 
accept the London artangement was Mr. Eden’s undertaking, given 
contingently upon the success of the conference, and therefore prospec- 
tively operative on the ratification of the agreement, that Great Britain 
would maintain her postulated armed conungent on the European con- 
tinent. It is readily understandable that such an undertaking, new and 
even revolutionary in British history, should give a decisive fillip to French 
opinion. Only those who remember, or knew from experience, the bitter 
French feeling of isolation when Germany struck in 1914 and in 1940, can 
appreciate what this new British undertaking implies to French minds. 
To those minds the hypothesis of still another German invasion (which 
would be the fourth within living memory) is softened by the assurance 
that this time the British forces would be there on the spot to share the 
initial brunt. The French feeling about Britain’s part in the hypothetical 
prospect can be imagined and measured by those British people who 
correspondingly look across the Atlantic and know that the next time, if 
there be a next, American forces will operate at the beginning, and not at 
the end, of the war. 

Dr. Adenauer added to the relief of French nerves by a voluntary 
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statement, namely “that the Federal Republic undertakes not to manu- 
facture in its territory any atomic weapons, chemical weapons, or biological 
weapons’, and by a further undertaking “never to have recourse to force to 
achieve the reunification of Germany or the modification of the present 
boundaries” of western Germany. 

But when the work is done, the captains and the kings depart, the dust of 
conference is laid, and the plaudits and congratulations pass into memory, 
the hard fact remains that we have enacted again an old performance. 
What happened essentially in London was that a sovereign armed Germany 
was mobilised for western defence against Russia, so soon after a sovereign 
armed Russia had been a western ally, or co-belligerent, against Germany. 
In a sense moreover, the German split was further confirmed, the western 
half being armed for action in the one camp, the eastern half armed for 
action in the other, in potential war against each other. It is true that Dr. 
Adenauer in an interview with The Times, published on October sth, 
expressed the opinion that the result of this conference would convince 
the Soviet Union “that there is no longer any prospect of making the 
whole of Germany communist either by way of the cold war or of open 
aggression’, and might even convert a disillusioned Kremlin to an 
acceptance of German unity ‘“‘by peaceful means through free elections’’. 
But it will not be easy to justify so glib a forecast. Western optimism was 
sincere and easy at that time, but it was based on a passing emotion. 

How long is this mockery of all that is decent to go on in the international 
context, how long must we wait for an opportunity to give thanks to our 
negotiators for work we know to be profitable? The atomic bomb must 
give the answer. This paradox at least is worth examination. The fact 
that we have had two world wars during the presciit century suggests that 
it will need a formidable amount of dissuasion to keep the nations from 
each other’s throats at a third venture. Yet the atomic bomb is formidable, 
and deserves our confidence as the probable deterrent. 

October 11th, 1954. * GeorGE GLascow. 








LITERARY SUPPLEMENT 


An Introduction to Seventeenth Century France by Dr. Lough, Professor of 
French in the University of Durham (Longmans, 25s.), is a panorama rather 
than a narrative. Though three of the nine chapters summarise the development 
of absolutism from Henri IV to the death of Louis XIV in 1715, the larger part 
of the book is devoted to an analysis of the classes and the evolution of literature. 
All three portions—the historical, the sociological and the literary—are excellent. 
Dr. Lough has steeped himself in the period and his illustrations are drawn 
from a wide variety of sources, many of them little known to the general reader. 
The book is designed for those who already know the outlines of the story and 
desire to understand the institutions, the social life and the literary activities of 
the age of Richelieu and Louis XIV. The author brings a cool head and a 
balanced judgment to his task. The Ancien Régime was a marvellous time for 
the few and something like a purgatory for the many. ‘The power and prestige 
of Le Roi Soleil were purchased at a heavy price. ‘The splendours of Versailles, 
the military triumphs of the first half of the personal reign of Louis XIV, cannot 
conceal this misery. If the world of birth and privilege, clustered around the 
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Court in Paris and Versailles, was the centre of a brilliant intellectual and above 
all artistic life, the lot of the great mass of Frenchmen who lived and toiled 
outside that narrow circle must never be lost sight of if we are to attain a 
balanced picture of the glories and wrongs of the age.”” The volume ends on a 
sombre note. “In the last twenty-five years or so of the reign of Louis XIV 
absolutism was weighed in the balance and found wanting.”” The admirable 
chapters on literature, which are much more cheerful reading, contain a mass of 
material, illustrating the difficult conditions under which writers did their work. 


THE FUTURE OF WESTERN CIVILISATION 


This book by a distinguished Dutch diplomatist, who has the future of ‘our 
Western way of life sincerely at heart, is in parts extraordinarily naive, for 
instance when he seriously suggests that the consumption of Coca Cola in Siam 
or the world-wide distribution of American films are examples of what Toynbee 
calls mimesis. It also deals rather summarily and superficially with some very 
complex problems, such as the relative strength of the Soviet Union and the 
West. Here he contents himself with reiterating often-quoted statistical facts 
relating to raw material resources and industrial production which by themselves 
prove nothing and may even be seriously misleading. The book contains three 
parts of unequal length and merit. The first, which is by far the most interesting, 
reviews the philosophical interpretations of history as presented by a little 
known Russian thinker, Nikolai Danilevski, by Oswald Spengler, who made 
this kind of speculation fashionable, and by Arnold Toynbee who is the author’s 
undisputed hero and accepted guide in his attempt to prove that Western 
civilisation is not yet condemned to death. In the second part he attempts to 
apply the criteria with which his study of Spengler and Toynbee has supplied 
him to an interpretation of the present state of health of our own civilisation. 
It is refreshing arradst the gloom produced by so many writers who speculate 
on the future of our civilisation to come across a thinker whose outlook is 
optimistic and w/o believes that although our civilisation has passed its phase 
of maturity it hzs not yet entered its final stage. 

He emphatically rejects Spengler’s pessimistic interpretation according to 
which our civilisation is not only declining but disintegrating. In his opinion 
it is most likely that Western Civilisation is in a phase of transition, in what 
Spengler calls “the epoch of contradictions and conflicts” or in what Toynbee 
calls the ““Time of Troubles”. Perhaps it is not particularly reassuring to learn 
that we live in a period of troubles, particularly as the author is by no means 
certain whether the “Universal State”, which according to Toynbee’s pattern 
must emerge, will not be brought about by another gigantic war. We can, 
however, take some comfort from the assertion that the present state might last 
for centuries. The third part bears the ambitious title ““The shape of things to 
come,” but the author has little to offer to those of us who are deeply perturbed 
by the undoubted schism in our present world. There are too many platitudes 
and the argument remains very much on the surface. “If Europe can re- 
invigorate its fundamental values and by a supreme effort meet the challenges 
of this twentieth century crisis, there is no reason why it should not continue 
to be one of the leading forces in the world.” Precisely, but we should like to 
know a little more about the form this “‘reinvigoration” is to take and have grown 
rather tired of high sounding phrases so beloved by the professional politicians 
and so exasperating to the men and women who are seeking for concrete answers 
to very concrete questions. Dr. R. ARIS. 


The Future of the West. By J. G. de Beus. Eyre & Spottiswoode, 12s. 6d. 
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LAWRENCE OF ARABIA 


To this weighty volume of seven hundred pages two groups of readers 
especially will turn: those for whom Lawrence is our greatest “free-lance” 
hero, and those who regard him as a tragic enigma. This latter class of in- 
quirers will find but small satisfaction in this book. There are hints and clues 
in plenty, but nothing which makes for a single solution. Lawrence avoided 
private disclosure with an almost pathological determination. “What on earth 
personal is there to write?” he asks a brother in one of his letters, “I shave three 
times a week, and yesterday darned a hole in a sock.” A harmless description 
of camp monotony; but why, then, did he take such to increase this 
boredom unnaturally, to freeze, as it were, in his heart, and mind, and senses 
every social impulse towards the world and his fellows? “I made up my mind”, 
he wrote from Karachi in 1927, when he was serving without rank in the Air 
Force, ‘“‘soon after I got here that I would not leave camp.” Or again, “Some 
day I'll be strong enough minded to stop writing altogether.” 

This self-imprisonment and immolation continues until the crash of his 
motor-cycle at Cloud Hill in 1935 abruptly terminated his long-drawn living 
death. “It is my will”, he said in 1926, “to stay clear out of everything hence- 
forth’’—the statement of a disappointed man, and one which we can well 
understand. But over and above the bitterness which he felt concerning the 
“betrayal” of his cause in Arabia there must have existed, it would seem, 
original, perhaps constitutional, factors predisposing Lawrence to his neuter 
constraint. Was an inborn inhibition the secret of his torture, of his abnormal 
shrinking from contact? Sir Herbert Read—who uses the word “masochistic” 
to describe his nature—speaks of Lawrence’s “frigidity towards women’; 
and in a letter to his mother (on the death of one of her sons in the war), we see 
how the influx of emotion is blocked from finding an outgoing channel. “If 
one thinks deeply about anything’’, he writes, “one would rather die than say 
anything about it.”” From the letters of F. H. and W. G. Lawrence (two of 
T. E.’s brothers) printed here for the first time, a tendency to over-control 
would appear to have been a family feature. But while in the other two it was a 
part of an Evangelical Christian way of living, and so accordingly compensated 
for by religious emotion and expression, in T. E. Lawrence—a more complex 
being, whose intellect was critical and sophisticated—it lost its pristine religious 
sanction, becoming something else: a willed nihilism, a weird Buddha-less 
wish for nirvana. 

Turning now from the enigma-hunters, we can say that for the hero-wor- 
shippers this volume must prove invaluable. Some of its contents have appeared 
before in The Letters of T. E. Lawrence (1938) and Selected Letters of T. E. 
Lawrence (1952) both edited by David Garnett, but “very few have been 
previously published in their entirety.” The greater number of T. E. 
Lawrence’s letters describe his early exploration of mediaeval French castles 
or his pre-war work of excavation at Carchemish or other sites. The letters 
written during the Arabian campaign had to limit their information to the 
official requirements of the censor, and do not therefore tell us as much as we 
should like. The post-war letters are stoically dispirited, and chiefly of interest 
as psychological documents. On the whole, the writing is not vivid; it is 
factually rather than picturesquely graphic; but there is one particular dramatic 

passage (on page 185) recounting the opening of a coffined Egyptian mummy. 
Nor are the early letters without irony and humorous under-statement. 
The letters of W. G. and F. H. Lawrence, both of whom were killed on service, 
record the beginnings of two earnest young men, upright, patriotic, and 
courageous, but with little bearing on the central figure. The volume contains, 
by way of introduction, Sir Winston Churchill’s splendid allocution, when he 
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unveiled the Memorial to Lawrence at his old school at Oxford in 1936. The 
editing—presumably the work of Mr. Lionel Curtis, C. H. and M. R. Lawrence 
—leaves a good deal to be desired. The names of the addressees are often 
omitted; and more foot-notes or summaries upon the characters mentioned 
would have given to this expensive volume a more accessible air. 

Derek STANFORD. 
The Home Letters of T. E. Lawrence and his brothers. Blackwell £3.3.0. 


THE PLIGHT OF POETRY 


If, as a well-known Sunday newspaper has been inquiring, the novel is dying, 
it is fairly clear that poetry must be not only dead but already interred. In his 
latest book Professor Dobree points out that although much poetry is written 
little is published and less is read. His Clark lectures, reprinted here verbatim 
with all the charm and intimacy of the spoken word, are based on the assumption 
that if is to be read it must.deal with the things that most matter to most 
men. The main body of his lectures is devoted to the historical analysis of three 
“public themes” the absence of which from modern poetry accounts for its 
decline. These themes are stoicism, scientism and patriotism. Professor 
Dobree concedes that these themes are often implicit rather than explicit, and 
that they seldom issue alone as do the more personal ones of love or religious 
fervour. They are themes of the human situation rather than themes of the 
isolated and tormented heart. The first reluctant suspicion that stoicism, 
scientism and patriotism are strange bedfellows is unfortunately confirmed by 
the Procrustean manner in which the author hacks (in the case of stoicism) and 
stretches (in the case of scientism) his themes to fit the hard resting place 
prepared for them. It is only in the case of patriotism that he convincingly 
demonstrates that here is a theme which has been the inspiration of much of 
the best-known and loved poetry of the past. It has been creative in a way that 
stoicism and scientism have rarely been; it calls upon men to love not only their 
country but their compatriots, to live and die together. Now, man’s precarious 
situation renders patriotism less full-blooded, it recurs as a theme, but diffidently 
as an old servant fearing to be pensioned. Professor Dobree concludes his 
lectures by accepting on behalf of the universitics some of the responsibility 
for the fact that poetry is so little read today. But the universities, if they have, 
as he suggests, brought poetry into an “academic laboratory,” have only done so 
in answer to the needs of the time. The study of history is a recent development 
in our civilization but the study of literature is more recent still, and we must 
believe that this is so because civilization has changed; we are now a critical 
people. The decline of interest in poetry is not due to the absence of public 
themes or to the influence of “higher” or any other criticism. Rather we have 
become more knowledgeable about ourselves and hence less simple; we seek 
to define the emotion or experience in prose rather than to explore its possibilities 
in poetry. The more confused the world without us and within, the more we 
seek an art form without ambiguity and hence the potentialities of poetry. 
There is littie immediate hope, for the greatest poetry has been born of trust 
and belief in the future, not of fear for the morrow and the horror it may bring. 

J. E. M. LatHam. 
The Broken Cistern. Bonamy Dobree. Cohen & West 12s. 6d. 


THE ANGLICAN CHURCH 


“The Church in England” is a readable and scholarly survey of the history 
of Christianity in this country from 597-1688. It will be useful for the student, 
and readable and informative for the general reader. Dr. Carpenter is already 
well-known as a Church historian for his study of church and people in England 
from the French Revolution to the publication of “Lux Mundi”—“Church 
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and People 1789-1889”. Many of the characteristics of that attractive work 
are to be found in this volume-ripe scholarship, wide culture, temperate and 
judicious judgments. Dr. Carpenter writes, of course, as an Anglican, but 
he is scrupulously fair to those whose standpoint js different. “I have tried 
my best”, he says, “to be fair to Roman Catholics and Noncomformists, from 
the date when they can properly be so described, but the book is the work of 
an Anglican writer”. Dr. Carpenter has therefore given a particularly full and 
careful account of the Tudor and Stuart periods, for they were to determine 
the future history and characteristics of the Anglican church. His judgments 
are pointed and shrewd, whether you agree with them or not. He can write of 
the genius of the great Cranmer in providing forms of worship in language of 
surpassing beauty: ‘The language was not simply what the worshippers liked 
to have said on their behalf, but the language in which it was meet and right 
that the Almighty should be addressed. . . . The greatest evidence of the genius 
of the chief compiler is that the words have stood the ultimate test, the test of 
time”. Yet he can also say of the great Archbishop that he “had the sincere, 
convenient, and disastrous belief that a large part of the duty of an English 
Christian was to accept the King’s will”. It may be hoped that Dr. Carpenter 
will be spared to complete his study by writing of the events from 1688-1789. 
Rev. O. R. CLARKE. 
The Church in England. 507-1688. B.s.c. Carpenter, D.D. John Murray. 40s. 


CHRISTIANITY & POLITICS 


‘ 

Dr. Reinhold Niebuhr, of Union Theological Seminary, New York, is a 
very distinguished modern heretic. I say this advisedly, since outstandingly 
he represents a minority tradition, especially a minority tradition in the modern 
world. It is one pecularly current in Lutheran quarters, although Dr. Niebuhr 
would doubtless urge that it goes back to Augustine, the African of Carthaginian 
extraction who nourished old national prejudices against the dominative order 
of Rome—or earlier. The nature of the heresy is briefly expressed in the title 
of an earlier book, Moral Man and Immoral Society. The elect, concerned with 
extra-mundane and indeed extra-social salvation, knowing no perfection here 
or realization in terra of God’s will, are set over against a world abandoned to 
the corrupt rule of power in which some, like David, may seek to be godly and 
avenging princes but of which Marx’ deeply pessimistic analysis is not far 
wrong. It is a philosophy very different, about the nature and destiny of man, 
from that of the great church, which is accused of being Hellenized, rational 
and given vainly over to social, mundane, cultural works to establish its power 
here over the irredeemable world. It tends to be apocalyptic. It is in accord 
with one strain of historic Protestantism, as distinct alike from Liberal 
Modernism and classical Catholicism; but in Dr. Niebuhr’s hands it comes 
existentially to terms with Marx. 

In the present volume Marxism is repudiated and there is some apology for 
the flirtation. But the a-cosmic and anti-Hellenic social pessimism of the earlier 
work, the deprecation of the Latin theology of Christus Rex and of the Christian 
gnostic theopoiesis, distinctive of the theology of the Greek Orthodox (which is 
in essence further from German Protestantism than the Latins), is maintained.’ 
In contrast to recent philosophical facilities provided by Lord Russell, the 
conflict between happiness and virtue is announced almost with exultation, and 
the importance of the soul unquiet about sin. Incidentally this book on so- 
called Christian “‘Realism’”—which does not mean Platonism or Thomism in 
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this context—carries a swinging attack on World Government as quite un- 
realistic and meddlesome, presumably on the ground that it superficially seeks, 
if not to produce a perfectionist heaven here below, at least to avoid a hell on 
earth. The high merit of Dr. Niebuhr’s work is that it provides a pungent 
commentary upon a too facile progressivism, and challenges contemporary 
thinkers to state their social theory at a level consistent with what Unamuno 
called The Tragic Sense of Life. Today our profoundest political theorists are 
mostly theologians. 
GeorGE CATLIN. 


oy Niebuhr: Christian Realism and Political Problems, Faber & Faber, pp.rg1, 
12s. 6d. 


COLERIDGE 


The keynote of Mr. Carpenter’s intimate biography is struck by the title he 
has chosen for it from a not very well known episode of Coleridge’s life. Coleridge 
was then an undergraduate at Cambridge, impecunious and heavily in debt, and 
he ran away to London where he enlisted in the Dragoons under the name Silas 
Tomkyn Cumberbatch. The escapade ended with his relatives buying his 
release after he had proved himself an indifferent horseman; but his financial 
troubles, his ill health, and his eccentric habits persisted till death. The 
Indifferent Horseman is a quite apposite symbol of the tragi-comic character 
who played truant to life and courted worldly failure, and whose intellectual 
achievements, however great, fell far short of his potentialities. This is, of 
course, only one of the many aspects of the personality Mr. Carpenter evokes, 
only one of the many unfamiliar details with which he enlivens the familiar 
portrait. His book is chiefly valuable as a biography, but it is also a critical 
study remarkable for his analysis of some of Coleridge’s works and his knowledge 
of their sources. An interpreter of Coleridge is uncommonly liable to the danger 
of caring more for the sources of a poem than for the poem itself, of tarrying so 
long on the road to Xanadu as never to arrive; but Mr. Carpenter avoids the 
danger. As a biographer he has explored all possible sources, including Cole- 
ridge’s manuscript note-books, and has succeeded in making him live. The 
treatment occasionally tends towards sentimentality and pseudo-drama, but the 
main characters have been put over so well as to create the illusion that Mr. 
Carpenter knew them and heard and saw what they said and did. The sense of 
intimacy and immediacy partly springs from the happy device of letting the 
main characters speak directly to the reader by quoting aptly and copiously 
from their letters, journals, and recorded talk. Of Coleridge the journalist and 
the lecturer we have here a fuller picture than in earlier biographies, and we know 
more about his feelings for Sarah Hutchinson. The book would have been better 
still if Mr. Carpenter had sifted the material more carefully, and left out a number 
of characters and incidents, such as some of the details of Coleridge’s travels, 
which contribute nothing to our understanding. In an age given over to 
psychological biography Mr. Carpenter is to be commended for eschewing misty 
abstractions about Coleridge’s personality in favour of homely actualities, such as 
Coleridge dancing, playing the fiddle, walking thirty miles despite his physical 
infirmity, and stirring up a whole town to recover a walking stick. Equally 
commendable is an attitude to Coleridge which is no less acute for being 
sympathetic, even devout. ‘The life of Coleridge can never be seen as a tragedy. 
In fact it could be interpreted as a roaring farce.” Dr. J. C. GHosn. 
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